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American Magazine, December, 1912: The 
hand the world, Helen Keller. pp. 
40-45. Illustrated. 

American Magazine, December, 1912: Ask and 
shall given, Christmas story, 
Harris Merton Lyon (fiction). pp. 9-12. 
Illustrated. (Story blind boy, little 
Tom.) 

The Blind, July 20, 1912: The care blind 
children leaving the London county 
council schools. pp. 619-624. 

The Braille Review, July, 1912: Literature for 
the blind, paper read the 26th confer- 
ence the Scottish Outdoor Blind Teach- 
ers’ Union, June, 1912. pp. 1-5. 

The Braille Review, August, 1912: Books that 
the blind need, 1-3. 

The Braille Review, October, 1912: The edu- 
cation the partially-blind children; the 
Birmingham Royal Institution 
Blind. pp. 1-3. 


Century Magazine, July, 1912: Sight the 
blind Kentucky mountain story), doings 
Perilous, Lucy Furman (fiction). 
pp. 


Metropolitan Magazine, October, 1912: The 
modern The educated woman, 
Helen Keller. pp. 24-25. Portrait. 


Metropolitan Magazine, November, 1912: The 
modern woman: lady, Helen 
Keller, pp. 41-42. 


Metropolitan Magazine, December 1912: 
modern woman: The woman and 
house, Helen Keller. pp. 22-23. 

The Mother’s Magazine, August, 1912: 
ing the light the blind, Laura’ 
pp. 8-10:39-40. 

Magazine, August, 1912: 
human achievement. short 

Magazine, July, 1912: woman 
Maidstone, Robert Shackleton 
pp. 115-119. 

Strand Magazine, August, 1912: Success 
Illustrated. 


The Volta Review, June 1912: The 


sori method teaching hearing childrem 
Mrs. Scott Anderson. pp. 154-168) 
(With suggestions adapting the 
tessori method the instruction 
caped children.) 

The. Volta Review, July, 1912: Where 
information concerning the 
method. pp. 236-237. 

The Volta Review, September, 1912: The 
spiritual conception the. Montessom 
method, Harriet Sayre. pp. 

Western New England, October, 1912: 
ame Rhadeska: Though blind from 

she has accomplished wonders, and 

garded possessing remarkable 

278. Portrait. young Boston 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Meritte School 


Founded in 1900 


Offers exceptional opportunity 
boys and young men character and 
ability prepare for College the 
Massachusetts Institute Technology 


Camp Algonquin 
ASQUAM LAKE, 
Select Camp for Manly Boys 
Twenty-eighth Season opens June 24, 1913. 


Many parents have sent their boys 
this camp for periods from five 
ten years. Why? Read the booklet. 
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815 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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FOSS CO., Inc., BOSTON 
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INVESTIGATING AGENTS 
THE UNIFORM TYPE COMMITTEE, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION WORKERS FOR THE BLIND. 


The above illustration shows the investigating agents the Uniform Type Com- 
mittee conducting one the reading experiments designed the committee. The 
boy at the table is reading aloud the embossed sheet. Miss Howard (on the right), 
the chairman the investigating department the committee, following the 
reading with embossed copy, reading with her left hand, while she holds her 
right hand stop watch with which she times the reading each sheet. 

Mrs. Fowler (on the left), the sighted clerk the committee, also timing the 
reading and is following with an ink print-copy. She follows with a pencil ready to 
record any error that the reader may make. 

Supt. Van Cleve the Columbus School for the Blind (in the background) also 
following the reading with ink print copy the text and acting disinterested 
witness of the test, 

the close the reading each sheet, the number seconds has consumed, 
the errors made, and the names all who witnessed are affixed the sheet, and 
it is filed away in an envelope bearing a record of the reader’s age, the duration of 
his blindness, types can read, and his grade school, adult his occupa- 
tion. 

On the shelf of the table may be seen some stacks of sheets from which selections 
are made for the various readers that take the tests. The trunk in the foreground 


belongs the committee and filled with experiment sheets, records and tabu- 
lations. (See page 87.) 
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Winter, 1913 


addition our enlarged 
editorial staff now have 
the assistance and moral support Ad- 
visory Board drawn from the executive offi- 
cers institutions and societies forty states. 
have already received help from this Board 
many its members are taking active 
interest securing larger number sub- 
scribers their own states. Our aim 
make this magazine true medium ex- 
change between all workers for the blind, and 
hope that this large group well-known 
men and women work for the blind will 
much make the magazine integral part 
the lives those who are concerned with 
the welfare the sightless. 
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Superintendents Schools for the Blind 
the following States: 
Alabama—F. MANNING. 
Arkansas—S. Lucas. 
California—L. 
Colorado—W. Arco. 
MARSHALL. 
OLIPHANT. 
Idaho—W. 
Illinois—R. 
WILSON. 
Kansas—W. HALL. 
Kentucky—Susan 
Maryland—Joun 
Massachusetts—Epwarp ALLEN. 
Minnesota—J. Dow. 
Mississippi—R. Curry. 
Missouri—S. 
Montana—H. MENZEMER. 
Nebraska—R. 
New Mexico—R. 
New York—C. HAMILTON. 
North Carolina—Joun Ray. 
North Dakota—B. CHAPPLE. 
Ohio—Epwarp VAN CLEVE. 
Oklahoma—O. 
Oregon—E. Moores. 
Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania, McALoney. 
South Carolina—N. WALKER. 
South Dakota—Mrs. Curt. 
Tennessee—JOHN ARMSTRONG. 
Texas—E. BRAMLETTE. 
Utah—Frank 


Advisory Board 


West Virginia—R. Cary 
Wisconsin—J. Hooper. 


Nova Scotia—C. 
GARDINER. 


Representatives Organizations for the Blind 
the following States: 
Connecticut, Institute for the Blind, 

Delaware, State Commission for the Blind, 
Trump. 

Washington, C., Library Congress, Read- 
ing Room for the Blind, Mrs. 

Kentucky, American Printing House for the 
Blind, 

Maine, Institution for the Blind, 
BALDWIN. 

Maryland, Association Workers for the 
Blind, SHERLOCK. 

Massachusetts, Association for the Blind, Mrs. 
Mary Morton 

Massachusetts, Memorial Home for the Blind, 
Mrs. 

Massachusetts, State Commission for the Blind, 

Lucy 

Michigan, Employment Institution for the 
Blind, 

Missouri, Association for the Blind, 
Bates. 

New Jersey, State Commission for the Blind, 

New York, Association for the Blind, 


New York, Buffalo Association for the Blind, 
SHEEHAN. 

New York, Brooklyn Industrial Home for the 
Blind, 

Ohio, Cincinnati Workshop for the Blind, 

Ohio, Cleveland Society for the Blind, Mrs. 
PALMER. 

Ohio, Clovernook Home for the Blind, Cincin- 
nati Library Society, TRADER. 

Ohio, County Blind Relief 
STRICKER. 

Ohio, State Commission for the Blind, CHARLES 
CAMPBELL. 

Pennsylvania, Association for the Blind, 
ARTHUR. 

Pennsylvania, Home Teaching Society, 
Moon. 

Pennsylvania, Working Home for Blind Men, 


Montreal, Association for the Blind, 


NOTE.—Representatives other organiza- 
tions have been invited become members 
the Advisory Board, but their replies were re- 
ceived too late to have their names included in 
the above list. 
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TWELFTH CONVENTION AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION WORKERS FOR 
THE BLIND 
JACKSONVILLE, ILL, 1913 


JUNE 
Arrival and registration guests 
EVENING 

Address Welcome Robert Woolston, 
Superintendent the Illinois School for the 
Blind. 

Response Eben Morford, President 
the Association. 

Music under the direction Miss Lilian 
Smith, Director Music, Illinois School for 
the Blind. 

“The Other Blind Fellow,” George Bel- 
lows, Vice-President Associated Blind Men 
Maryland. 

Informal Reception the Delegates. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 

9:30-11. How can the newly blinded adult 
best fitted minimize his handicap and hold 
his place the community? 

11:15-12:30. Granting that pecuniary relief 
necessary for some blind people, how may 
this need met best? 

Report the Committee, appointed the 
Overbrook Convention, the depend- 
ent, aged, infirm and homeless blind: 
Lucy Wright, Chairman, Burritt, 
Charles Comstock. 

AFTERNOON 

2:45. Report the Uniform Type Com- 
mittee. 

8:30. Round Tables. 

How can emphasize the serious and eco- 
nomic problems involved the intermar- 
riage the blind? 

Suggestions for inaugurating work for the 
adult blind. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 

9:30-11. What specific training needed for 
the field worker and how can supplied? 

Report the Committee consider this 
question appointed the Overbrook 
Convention: Liborio Delfino, Chairman, 
Scandlin, Edward Allen. 

How the school for the blind 
helped most and how might have 
helped more. 

Short addresses graduates schools 
for the blind. 


AFTERNOON 
Outing the park. 
7:30. Elements strength and weakness 
educating blind children schools for the 
seeing and schools for the blind. 
8:45. Round Tables 
what pursuits can the blind employed 
with the seeing? 

Report the Committee, appointed 
the Overbrook Convention: Edward 
Pease, Chairman, Nolan, Charles 
Campbell. 

Some the problems workshops and in- 
dustrial 

(a) Wages, bonus systems, etc. 

(b) Boarding the workmen. 

(c) Methods promoting contentment 
among the workmen. 


Fripay, JUNE 
Business Session. 
10:30. Report the Uniform Type Commit- 
tee, continued. 
AFTERNOON 
2:30. Topic determined vote the 
delegates. 


Many inquiries have been 
Convention made with regard the 
A. A. W. B. 


appearance the report 
the proceedings the convention the 
American Association Workers for the 
Blind, held Overbrook June, 1911, and 
are glad announce that will ready 
for distribution very soon. The delay print- 
ing attributable two causes: First, the 
untimely death the wife the Secretary 
the Association, the late Mrs. Campbell, who 
was largely responsible for the preparation 
the reports the Boston and Columbus 
conventions and had commenced arrange 
for the printer the material the Overbrook 
Convention when death ended her labors; the 
second reason, and one which still obtains, 
the lack funds. The income from dues for 
membership the Workers’ Association 
comparatively small, and that alone will not 
defray the cost the report the proceed- 
ings even biennial conventions. The thanks 
the members the Association are due 
Supt. Burritt, who co-operating with the 
Secretary the production the report. 
This space has been given the matter 
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the hope that all those interested the wel- 
fare the blind, who have not already 
ordered copies, will immediately so. More 
requests have been received for this report 
than for all previous reports combined. 
will important document the history 
work for the blind, and earnestly 
hoped that all organizations working for the 
blind, well many individuals, will 
their part make the production this 
valuable report possible, ordering copies. 
The price per copy cents. 

learn that Mr. Nolan, 

the late Arthur Jewell the Uniform Type 
Committee and Randolph Latimer, 
Baltimore, the place John Fowler, who 
has resigned because trip 
abroad. Those interested the blind are 
congratulated that two such conscientious and 
able men have consented serve this im- 
portant committee the American Association 
Workers for the Blind. 

travel almost continu- 

Burden Upon ously for ten months, up- 

the Blind. wards 10,000 miles, from 
Nova Scotia Texas, through thirty states, 
visiting forty centers work for the blind, 
sufficiently unique command the interest 
the most indifferent social worker; but when 
learn that the investigation which being 
made upon this journey will help lessen the 
burden upon the blind, whether they live 
China, South Africa, America, then indeed 
being responsible for the work the Uniform 
Type Committee. The committee’s efforts may 
not result the immediate adoption any 
one tactile print for the blind, but unques- 
tionably fact that their labors will prove 
great value all those who are responsible for 
the development any and every touch system 
reading for the blind. 

The more the work the committee be- 
comes known the more one impressed with 
the universality the value their efforts. 
Every system type (even for the seeing) 
the process evolution, and the work 
the will immediate and inesti- 
mable value this process. Problems relating 


Recent 
Appointments 


Lessening the 


various phases all types for the blind 
have too long been settled personal opinion. 
the near future some them will set- 
tled knowledge facts secured these 
workers. When this accomplished one 
the burdens of. the blind, and surely touch 
reading one, will somewhat lightened. 

The account given upon other pages gives 
details the work this investigation, and 
the editors this magazine wish express 
what they believe shared all true 
workers for the blind, deep feeling appre- 
ciation for the laborious and sincere efforts 
the Uniform Type Committee the 


The recent removal the 
Perkins Institution marks 
era its history. This great school, which 
until now has labored made-over buildings 
South Boston, has recently betaken itself 
the suburbs, where housed structures 
built expressly for it. Director Allen, who was 
responsible for shaping the half-million-dollar 
school Overbrook, this time even more 
responsible for shaping the million-dollar 
school Watertown. The former plant has 
abundantly justified what seemed large initial 
expenditure. Who shall say that the latter 
will not the same? The well-known theory 
which both are built that the blind espe- 
cially need educated inspiring atmos- 
phere, alike for their own efficient growth and 
for the highest estimate which they can 
bring the public hold them. Nothing 
conduces both these ends dwelling 
environment which constantly revivifies the 
routine daily life, generates the right spirit 
teacher well pupil, and makes for 
aspiration and encouragement all sides. 
The visitor who asks, “Why this magnificent 
tower; the pupils cannot see it?” answered 
thus: One-third the institution population 
cannot help but see and through them be- 
comes spiritual food which indirectly sustains 
the rest. Besides, serves campanile for 
bells whose beauty the blind especially love and 
respond to. affords, too, means effective 
ventilation; and finally fitting 
culmination the simple collegiate architec- 
ture that this case would otherwise look 
plain and squat. 

The new Perkins built the schoolhouse 
and family plan and conducted the principle 


New Perkins. 
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that the manner family living less im- 
portant the training youth than the meas- 
ure school instruction. Hence every mem- 
ber the eight complete dwellings the up- 
per school, man woman, teacher 
pupil, contributes his share housework. 
that extent becomes real proprietor and 
sharer the responsibility community life. 
This new feature Perkins only for the 
men and the boys, just the janitorial re- 
sponsibility for his classroom also for the 
teachers. pupil gives over hour 
day housework chores, who shall say 
that one-fifteenth his waking time could 
put greater service? the complete little 
domestic science cottage, containing teacher 
and four girls, there not even cook; there 


the pupils naturally give more time home 


duties. 


The first term has just come close; and 
are assured that the spirit the whole 
school has never been better, nor the codpera- 
tion genuine, nor the interdependence 
marked. Truly this rehabilitation the Per- 
kins Institution marks era its history. 


seems strange that those 
Annual Reports spend much energy 

the production annual 
reports with regard their work give 
little attention their distribution when 
printed. course, this not true all 
report makers, and yet workers for the blind 
frequently have write several times before 
their names are placed upon the mailing lists 
Institutions and Associations for the Blind. 
great value such magazines The 
Blind and the For THE BLIND have 
the annual report every institution and 
organization for the blind; and take this 
occasion urge those who have reports 
place these magazines their mailing lists. 
The Reading Room for the Blind the 
Library Congress (in addition the re- 
ports that are sent the Congressional 
Library) ought the mailing list 
every organiation. Visitors that room 
from all parts the world, and the 
utmost importance that the person charge 
should have hand the latest literature with 
regard the blind from every state the 
Union. Please make note this. 


THE LATE ARTHUR JEWELL 


Arthur Jewell was born Scales 


January 1867. lost his sight when 
only three years age, and attended the 
nois School for the Blind Jacksonville, from 
which graduated 1886. 1892 was 
placed charge the printing department 
the Illinois School for the Blind which was 


Faithful Worker for the Blind 


then its infancy and only beginning serve 
some the immediate requirements that 
school; but under his careful and energetic 
management has developed until now 
one the most important centres embossed 
printing this country. printed number 
text-books and other literature required for 
school use, but his special attention was given 
the transcribing music into American 
Braille, and believed that the time his 
death, there were fewer than fifteen thou- 
sand these embossed plates music the 
shelves his vault. Accuracy was one his 
chief characteristics, and the correctness his 
copies soon became generally recognized, and 
his music now use all the American 
Braille schools, and demand individuals 
nearly every State the Union. 

was quiet and retiring disposition, 
was extensive reader, and deep and syste- 
matic thinker. was secretary the Alumni 
Association the School for the 
Blind, was member the American Associa- 
tion Workers for the Blind, and active 
member the Uniform Type Committee 
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that Association. natural fondness for de- 
tails and love analysis, together with that 
methodical turn mind which enabled him 
arrange his printing department that 
could moment’s notice place his upon 
any one the thousands embossed plates 
the shelves, admirably prepared him for the 
work investigating and comparing the vari- 
ous systems embossed type. was deeply 
interested the subject and devoted much 
thought and labor its consideration aside 
from that required him through his mem- 
bership the type committee. was 
ardent admirer Braille, and wrote number 
articles support that form tactile 
print; and through the carefulness his in- 
vestigations and the accuracy and excellence 
his printing, has done much promote the 
adoption American Braille the schools 
this country. personally conducted the ex- 
periments which led the perfection Close 
Braille, and was the first give this type 
the public its improved form. Close Braille 
had long been used the Christian Record, 
but with large type and form that admitted 
only even spacing one full dot be- 
tween letters, and was printed what might 
called almost impossible process; while 
the improvement included the old form 
even spacing, but also admitted any degree 
wide close spacing, and with any size 
type; and also brought with device which 
made its writing both simple practical. 
Mr. Jewell, however, thought there might still 
some objection Close Braille when writ- 
ten very close escapement bar, because 
the single base letters not admitting close 
spacing the wider characters, and recently 
devised means which believed would re- 
move all difficulty that regard. Mr. Seifried 
made the necessary alterations Mr. Jewell’s 
Stereotype Maker provide for this purpose, 
and returned him about two three 
weeks before his death; but Mr. Jewell did 
not have the pleasure seeing the completion 
his work, and probably never learned that 
his machine had been returned. This new de- 
vice will probably form one the features 
that will special interest printers when 
they attend the convention the American 
Association Workers for the Blind, 
Jacksonville, next June. 


the fall 1909, started the Braille 
Transcript, bi-monthly magazine devoted 


music, and continued edit for two years, 
the end which time the accumulation 
business the office rendered necessary 
discontinue its publication. The literary and 
musical selections contained the Transcript 
were high order and well chosen, and gave 
evidence the judgment and good taste the 
editor. The magazine was highly appreciated 
teachers and musical students, and its sus- 
pension proved disappointment many. 


Close and continuous application his work 
seems have gradually undermined his ner- 
vous system, and was only back his post 
duty about month this fall when was 
taken was confined his bed about 
the middle October, where remained un- 
til his death, which occurred the evening 
December 1912. The funeral exercises were 
held the school, where many the years 
his life had been spent, and was buried 
Pleasant Plains, short distance from Jack- 
sonville. will long missed those who 
have been accustomed visit the Illinois 
School for the Blind, and the thousands em- 
bossed plates carefully prepared and stored 
away the vaults that institution will con- 
stitute lasting monument his memory. 


POSTAL LAW 
MAGAZINES, Etc., FOR THE BLIND 


Magazines, periodicals and other regularly 
issued publications raised characters for 
the use the Blind, whether prepared 
hand printed, which contain advertise- 
ments and for which subscription fee 
charged, shall transmitted the United 
States mails free postage and under such 
regulations the Postmaster General may 
prescribe. 

Before publication may mailed free 
postage, under the provision the above para- 
graph, must formally entered free 
matter the postoffice which the publisher 
desires mail it. obtain such entry the 
publisher shall file with the local postmaster 
written application therefor, accompanied with 
copy the publication. The application 
should show: 

The name the publication. 

The periods its issue. 

Whether contains advertisements. 

Whether subscription fee charged. 

Upon receipt such application the post- 
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master will forward together with copy 
the publication, the third Assistant Postmas- 
ter General. Pending consideration the ap- 
plication the department, the postmaster will 
accept the publication for mailing under de- 
posit money cover the postage the rate 
which otherwise would chargeable. the 
publication admitted free matter, the de- 
posit will returned the publisher; other- 
wise will converted into ordinary postage 
stamps and sent the Third Assistant Post- 
master General the manner prescribed 
Section 441 

the first page publication formally 
entered free matter should printed 
ordinary type, the following: 

Name publication; place where published 
date issue; frequency issue; frequency 
issue; the words “entered postoffice ——, 
free matter, under act August 24, 1912.” 


HIGH-GRADE WRITER FOR THE 
BLIND 


Workers for the blind know that Mr. Albert 
Swindler, Browns Valley, Indiana, has 
given years labor and put himself heavy 
writer for tactile print. Ina recent letter from 


him claims that has produced writer 
which makes full four-base Point 
Braille character one stroke the keys, 
and gives both the regular and the close 
spacing for the Braille. also makes con- 
tinuous character either form print, thus 
producing the “Moon Script,” and other vari- 
ations dot prints. The carriage fitted 
with shift and release levers, marginal stops, 
moves smoothly and rapidly that 
the modern typewriter, and carries sheet 
paper twelve inches wide. The machine 


rests base six ten inches, speedy, 
accurate and strictly first-class construc- 
tion throughout.” 

Mr. Swindler offers his invention “as gift” 
the cause and welfare the blind, 
condition that friends the blind will pro- 
vide the $2,000 necessary start manufactur- 
ing the machines. 

Those who know Mr. Swindler appreciate the 
devotion which has put into this effort 
produce practical writing machine for the 
blind. has made appeal the blind 
the country through the Ziegler Magazine 
secure some the money necessary put 
this machine the market. goes without 
saying that cannot depend upon the blind 
alone. must have also the backing those 
who see. earnestly hoped that some 
the institutions and friends the cause 
will make possible for this machine 
given thorough trial. Those who wish 
take this matter with Mr. Swindler should 
write him Browns Valley, Indiana. 


CHARLES TAYLOR PRINTING 
OFFICE 


PITTSBURGH SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


have what you need when you need 
satisfying indeed, and this true School 
for the Blind having own printing press. 
There perhaps greater hindrance the 
progress the work school than lack 
suitable and modern text-books, and Mr. 
McAloney had been realizing this during his 
first year Superintendent the Pittsburgh 
School, when Mr. Charles Taylor, member 
the Board Directors, handed him his 
personal check for five hundred dollars, asking 
how could used meet the most urgent 
need our school. printing office equip- 
ment” was the prompt reply. September, 
1907, received the Braille stereotyper, map 
maker and hand press, and proved such 
helpful factor that Mr. Taylor has contributed 
since that time over twenty-two hundred dol- 
lars, bringing the department its present 
up-to-date completeness. have been able 
give the pupils individual copies text- 
books, convenient pamphlet form, and 
great deal time which was formerly spent 
dictation has been saved, making easy 
task take two pages for lesson instead 
one under the old system. “He who makes 
two blades grass grow where only one 
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grew” true The Music De- 
partment would also have been seriously handi- 
capped had not been able have its 
choruses, cantatas, etc., embossed Braille 
needed. All are allowed keep their own 
text-books and music. 


One the books recently printed us, 
which has perhaps pleased the pupils more than 
any other, the “Progressive Course Spell- 
Hunt, the first embossed speller 


States History for Younger Readers Anna 
Chase Davis, have also been embossed. 


Mr. Taylor’s interest has not been limited 
providing the equipment for the printing 
books; and one his most unique ideas 
the presenting gift books,-twice year, 
and sometimes oftener, each child school 
well graduates and former pupils, 
thereby furnishing the nucleus home 
library. What this private collection will mean 


PRESS ROOM THE CHARLES TAYLOR PRINTING OFFICE 
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arranged columns like the ink print copy. 
The book natural its classification, simple 
the presentation rules and principles and 
suggestive many facts pupils should recall 
quickly. Another book much appreciated 
“The Treasury General Knowledge” and 
all that its title infers, bringing the blind 
clearer conception every-day things. 
cannot too watchful the ordinary affairs 
life take advantage every chance 
broaden the vision the sightless associated 
miss which the seeing children get obser- 
vation without any assistance whatever. Civil 
Government Anna Dawes, High School 
Physics Carhart and Chute, and United 


each pupil during vacations and after school 
days cannot estimated. The books given 
far are “Christmas Day the Morning,” 
Grace Richmond; “The Imp’s Christmas 
Dinner,” Josephine Dodge Daskam; “The 
Blooming the Jane McGon- 
igle; “Locking-In Temple 
Bailey; “Gems from Lincoln,” selected and ar- 
ranged Chas. Taylor, and “John 
Brashear Pittsburgh,” the latter being 
greatly prized because Dr. Brashear, one 
our corporators, known and dearly loved 
everyone school. 

This fall power printing press and power 
stitcher were installed, materially increasing 
the efficiency and output the printirig office. 
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Miss Hannah Houston, one the teachers, 
charge this department, and much credit 
due her for the excellent work accomplished. 

“The quarterly Braille mag- 
azine, was issued for the first time last Sep- 
tember, and again just before the Christmas 
holidays. editorial staff was elected 
the Holmes-Schenley Literary Society this 
society, under whose auspices the magazine 
published. Aside from benefiting the present 
scholars, the primary object this new pub- 


lication keep the graduates and former 
pupils closer touch with the happenings 
their school, and the same time present 
them interesting and instructive articles—cur- 
rent topics, attractive stories, poems and any 
information that may useful. The Braille 
Schools for the Blind are receiving The 
luminator and the gift books. Owing Mr. 
Taylor’s generosity, there subscription 
charge. 


THE MARRIAGE AND INTERMARRIAGE BLIND 


SUPT. HALIFAX SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 
(Dr. Fraser has been without sight from early life.) 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—Dr. Fraser about 
complete forty years the head the Halifax 
School for the Blind and the results has ob- 
tained command the respect of all workers for 
the blind. That only one couple from this 
school should have married truly remark- 
able. Few schools can show better record. 
Editor Holmes congratulated upon 
having secured such a sane presentation of a 
difficult topic. 

have frequently been asked whether blind 
persons should marry, and whether the inter- 
marriage those who are deprived sight 
blind man woman without sight, 
blind woman man without sight, ad- 
visable inadvisable according the cir- 
cumstances. Victims congenital blindness 
should not marry. Should they they 
assume great responsibility the likelihoc 
bringing into the world offspring deprived 
sight, responsibility which believe 
serious minded man would knowingly as- 
sume. considering marriage man who 
position support wife, and making 
choice should careful select woman 
who will prove true helpmate. 

the case woman who blind see 
reason why she should not marry, provided 
that there danger transmitting 
ness her children, and provided that she 
able perform the ordinary duties the 
household. always advise our girls the 
Halifax School for the Blind think 
seriously before they marry, and not marry 
all unless the prospective husband posi- 
tion support them comfortably. The mar- 


from the Ziegler Magazine, Sept., 1912. 


riage two blind persons always inad- 
visable. During the past forty-one years there 
has been but one intermarriage between the 
graduates the School for the Blind 
fax, and this case the woman had far 
recovered her sight able read 
ordinary print. 


have always made practice an- 
nually address pupils the 
marriage and intermarriage. speaking 
the have pointed out that raan who 
blind requires wife with sight and that 
blind woman, however capable she may be, 
can satisfactorily look after the interests 
sightless husband. 


blind woman who will give this matter 
serious consideration would willing im- 
pose upon man without sight wife who 
cannot prove true helpmate, who cannot ad- 
vise his interests, and would all probability 
wreck the man’s life and jeopardize both his 
own and her happiness. man who blind 
cannot marry woman who blind and 
her all that husband with sight should 
be. should realize apart from his own 
prospective comfort and happiness that the 
comfort and happiness the woman are also 
considered, and that cannot for 
her the hundred and one things that hus- 
band with sight would do. should realize 
that her happiness dependent upon her daily 
life and that her marriage man who 
blind makes her very blindness doubly hard 
bear. manly man would give these mat- 
ters his earnest consideration. manly man 
would hesitate before adding the woman’s 
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handicap blindness burden greater than 
she can bear. 

The question the marriage blind per- 
sons persons with sight one which must 
settled individually and which, have 
before said, must depend upon circumstances. 
The question the intermarriage the blind 
one that should given careful considera- 
tion. The sympathetic affinity between blind 
persons opposite sexes may occasionally re- 


sult thoughtless marriage, but good prac- 
tical common sense should 
enough ultimately discourage all intermar- 
riage between sightless persons. The man who 
thinks, the true man, will not knowingly de- 
stroy the happiness blind woman. The 
woman who thinks, the unselfish woman, the 
true woman, will never become the wife 
man whom she cannot prove helpmate 
all respects. 


FOLLOWING THE INVESTIGATORS THE UNIFORM TYPE 


(See statement under frontispiece for further details) 


the time this reaches the hands our 
readers Miss Howard and Mrs. Fowler will 
practically have finished their tour institu- 
tions throughout the country and will spend the 
remainder the time before the next 


INVESTIGATORS 
Mrs. Fowler, Miss Howard 


Convention, together with the other 
members the committee, preparing the 
report for the convention. The tour the 
investigators was begun May, 1912, and, 
with the exception month during the 
summer, will continue through February, 1913. 
When the work finished, the ladies will have 
traveled about 10,000 miles and conducted ex- 
periments thirty residential schools, three 
day schools, and twelve centers for adults, and 
will have had some their sheets read 
approximately one thousand blind people. 


“But,” some one asked Miss Howard, “what 
will the result the investigation? has 
cost great deal money, and has involved 
immense amount hard labor. Will not 
Braille people continue use Braille, and Point 
people continue use Point?” “Cer- 
tainly not,” replied Miss Howard, “if the ques- 
tion left intelligent blind people. 
only the managers the printing houses, and 
the heads the institutions could made 
feel the need those who out from the 
institutions into the colleges and universities 
do, from the inconvenience they must suffer 
from having learn second possibly 
third literary system order get books that 
they can use, the problem would easy 
one. The majority blind people themselves,” 
continued Miss Howard, “are willing and 
anxious settle the question. also believe 
that there not superintendent printer 
the country who can fail see the ad- 
vantages that would accrue from having all 
the literature for the blind printed one type.” 
Miss Howard states that many the blind 
are willing make sacrifice necessary 
that the blind the future may spared the 
burden confusion and inconvenience which 
the blind the present day must endure. 

The agents report that most intelligent and 
unselfish interest has been manifested their 
work superintendents and teachers the 
various schools, well those who read 
the experiment sheets. This investigation will 
unquestionably result much good, the 
printing embossed literature, whether not 
the direct cause bringing about uni- 
formity. The type committee hopes that the 
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Jacksonville convention will not disband with- 
out taking definite and decisive action re- 
gard this much disputed question. 

the Overbrook Convention, the Committee 
for the first time was able supplant the old 
feeling wrangling and heated discussions 
with intelligent and earnest desire for accu- 
rate information. Jacksonville the Com- 
mittee will able produce facts, and evi- 
dently many are looking for them with the 
keenest interest. 

all who have expressed determination 
attend the Jacksonville Convention hear 
and discuss the type report are able carry 
out their plans, that conference will the 


The following the itinerary the investi- 
gators: 
Hartford, Conn. 
New York, 


Overbrook, Pa. 
Overlea, Md. 


Mich. 


Washington, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cleveland, 
Albany, 
Worcester, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Bristol, 
Providence, 
South Boston, Mass. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Fort Gibson, Okla. 
Austin, Texas. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Jacksonville, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Columbus, 


Louisville, Ky. 
Nashville, 
Talladega, 
Macon, Ga. 
Raleigh, 
Washington, 
Overbrook, Pa. 
New York, 
Watertown Mass. 


Lansing, Mich. 
Chicago, 
Janesville, Wis. 
Faribault, Minn. 
Vinton, Iowa. 
Nebraska City, Neb. 
Kansas City, Kas. 


Halifax, 


WHY NOT NATIONAL BUREAU FOR THE BLIND? 


Many the friends the cause have 
dreamed the possibility National 
Bureau for the Blind, and for that reason 
are printing this issue full account 
the Volta Bureau, the National Bureau for 
the Deaf, which located Washington, 
Such Bureau for the Blind would 
naturally have many features similar the 
one already established for the deaf, and 
assume that our readers will interested 
know something the scope and history 
that interesting institution for the deaf. 

The elements National Bureau for the 
Blind already exist greater less extent 
different parts the country. Every 
school for the blind is, measure, Bureau 
Information, not only for its own State, 
but for the Nation. There not Superin- 
tendent the country who has not received 
requests for information ranging all the way 
from “how feed and clothe blind baby” 
suggestions about the instruction adults. 
Tme Ziegler Magazine recognized bureau 
information for the blind, and the 
FOR THE BLIND constantly receiving requests 
for advice with regard the greatest possible 
variety subjects. The editor received the 
same mail, letters from three states, thousand 
miles apart; one was request for sugges- 


tions for person fill vacancy which had 
occurred institution, the second was for 
opinion upon the possibility blind man 
serving field officer, and the third was 
from department store with international 
reputation asking for suggestions how 
help woman who had recently lost her sight 
while their employ. Most superintendents 
can duplicate letters this kind. Na- 
tional Bureau existed, many these requests 
could referred once such institution, 
which would serve Clearing House for all 
our schools, shops and organizations for the 
blind. 

The collection comprehensive library 
material relating the blind would another 
important feature this Bureau. Through the 
farsightedness that scholarly educator the 
blind, Michael Anagnos, the Perkins Institu- 
tion and Massachusetts School for the Blind 
has the largest and most complete library 
books the English language (in ink print) 
relating the blind. The hoped-for National 
Bureau could somehow co-operate with this 
admirable library make its fund informa- 
tion more workers for 
the blind. 

When this central bureau established 
will able make investigations such are 
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now being conducted the Uniform Type 
Committee the American Association 
Workers for the Blind. Aside from the valu- 
able information regarding the fundamental 
facts relating the for the blind, 
this investigation bringing light the fact 
that very few schools adequate instruc- 
tion being given the pupils the best 
way which the arms, hands 
Within few days, heard experienced 
teacher the blind say: wish that might 
have had the opportunity with the In- 
vestigating Committee observe how the 
pupils are being instructed the mechanical 
work reading, and should greatly 
helped could have information upon this 
subject.” National Bureau existed one 
its functions might that securing 
authentic information upon such subject 
this and then sending every school, which 
wished for it, trained person who would 
give instruction the teachers about the best 
method using the hands reading tactile 
print. Superintendents and few the 
teachers from schoos for the blind meet and 
exchange views once two years, but very 
few those who are giving the actual in- 
struction have opportunity deriving the 
benefit which seeing teachers have attending 
Teachers’ Institutes visiting other schools. 
The traveling-agent our ideal Bureau would, 
measure, make for this lack. 

Another department schools for the blind 
which would greatly aided such travel- 
ing-expert would that which has with 
the industrial training young blind women. 
What help would thorough course 
could evolved sewing, knitting, crochet- 
ing and similar industries, the collection 
information with regard the best this 
work all our schools! When complete 
collection samples had been made and infor- 
mation the best methods for producing 
them had been collected, trained agent could 
then travel from institution institution and 
put into the hands every teacher concerned 


with instruction along these lines complete 
set samples and advice for the reproduc- 
tion them. 

Another field great usefulness would 
the collection and classification data regard- 
ing the best methods aiding the adult blind, 
and the same general procedure would prevail. 
After careful collection facts about the 
various organizations devoted the interests 
the adult blind representative the 
Bureau could help the organization sim- 
ilar work states where such work was not 
yet established. 

this National Bureau had already existed 
one its functions might have been help 
the recent movements for the prevention 
blindness and the conservation vision. That 
work now being done special society 
formed for this purpose. From the experience 
previous Associations, however, the cam- 
paigns for the prevention blindness and for 
the aiding those already blind, might very 
well have been carried the same organi- 
zation, already being done effectively 
several states. 

need hardly suggest that the ideal 
Bureau which have been forecasting, might 
responsible for the production National 
Magazine such the OUTLOOK THE BLIND. 
comparatively small annual subsidy would 
make possible bring out once month 
magazine abundantly illustrated and rich 
suggestions and material which would in- 
valuable all workers for the blind 


the country. 


From the foregoing, can easily seen 
that there real need for Nationai Bureau 
for the Blind, and earnestly hoped 
the time may not long delayed when this 
Bureau will created. The endowment for 
Bureau with such possibilities for service 
should such generous proportions that 
would possible say that State 
the Union had appealed vain for as- 
sistance establishing the 
methods for aiding the blind. 

CAMPBELL. 
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COMMEMORATIVE EXERCISES THE KINDERGARTEN 
FOR THE BLIND 
JAMAICA PLAIN, MASSACHUSETTS 
ANNA GARDNER FISH 


was memorable occasion when, the 7th 
November, 1912, invitation the 
Association Perkins Institution, 
friends the Kindergarten for the Blind and 
its former pupils assembled, with present mem- 
bers the little school, the kindergarten 
hall Jamaica Plain for the double purpose 
celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary 
the kindergarten for sightless children and 
doing honor its illustrious founder, Michael 
Anagnos, upon the seventy-fifth anniversary 
his birth far-off Greece. 

The gathering was particularly intimate 
one, comprising those, and only those, whom 
this kindergarten stands the expression 
high ideal, the realization noble purpose. 
The remark once made Dr. Howe was 
equally true Anagnos, that possessed 
the seeing eye and the helping hand. What 
might have remained beautiful dream the 
mind less practical man became with Mr. 
Anagnos burning cause, potentiality which 
was developed, and was developed, into 
the “substance things hoped for” his 
own active endeavors, season and out 
season, every means his command,—by 
pen, eloquent pleading for the needs the 
little blind children, personal call and direct 
appeal. The result triumphant justifica- 
tion all the earnest efforts, which went 
the establishment the little school, and all 
the magnificent responses appeals its 
half, which sums varying all the 
way from eighteen cents $20,000,—did their 
splendid service giving actuality what, 
without them, would have remained merely 
potentiality. And here, too, well recall 
the fact that these responses were backed 
entire faith the righteousness the cause 
and Mr. Anagnos’s absolute integrity and 
ability carry out his design. Those who 
gave financial aid caught something his en- 
thusiasm and were glad have share his 

Many the friends who occupied the plat- 
form stood for some essential feature the 
life the kindergarten for some salient 
fact its history. There were Mrs. Florence 


Howe Hall, Mrs. Laura Richards and Mrs. 
Maud Howe Elliott, the three sisters Mrs. 
Anagnos, who was one with her husband his 
work and ambitions for the blind; Mr. Frank 
Sanborn, close friend and sympathizer with 
both Dr. Howe and Mr. Anagnos through 
many decades; Mrs. John Chipman Gray, 
president the Ladies’ Visiting Committee 
the Kindergarten, and Miss Sarah Lane, 
treasurer the Ladies’ Auxiliary Society for 
fifteen years; Mr. Dennis Reardon, archi- 
tect its buildings; Miss Isabel Greeley, first 
housemother the little school, and Miss 
Fanny Johnson, first kindergartner; Miss 
Emilie Poulsson, who, with Miss Gazella Ben- 
nett, first instituted kindergarten classes the 
older institution South Boston before the 
younger branch existed, save Mr. Anagnos’s 
hope and desire; and Mr. Edward Allen, 
director Perkins Institution, and Mrs. Allen. 
But, most notable all, there were the former 
pupils the kindergarten, sharers aforetime 
its benefits and privileges, now grown into 
fine-looking young men and women, each oc- 
cupying some special niche among their fellow- 
citizens, respected and self-respecting. These 
spoke eloquently the value the little 
school through their appearance less than 
through the music they rendered charm- 
ingly. 

Miss Nellie Kennedy, president the 
Association, was one these and 
presided ith graceful dignity. Miss 
Annie Kennedy, played prelude 
Nocturne Parker, and Mr. Barnard Levin 
gave opening pianoforte number, Waltz 
Chopin. Miss Kennedy then called upon 
Mr. Allen for few opening remarks. Mr. 
Allen, addressing the children allegorical 
story the giant will,” and how took 
possession Mr. Anagnos’s heart, struck the 
keynote the afternoon, pxan triumph 
and the successful accomplishment 
lofty purpose which would not overcome 
obstacles. 

After musical number, Chopin Nocturne, 
well played Miss Alison Viles, the opportu- 
nity came Mrs. Hall, Mrs. Richards and 
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MICHAEL ANAGNOS 
Founder the Kindergarten for the Blind the Perkins Institution 
and Massachusetts School for the Blind 


Elliott tell anew the childhood 
Mr. Anagnos, always purposeful, indomitable, 
enthusiastic, and that Mrs. Anagnos, 
good, beautiful and clever; Dr. 
errand mercy suffering Crete, which re- 
sulted his close friendship with Mr. Anagnos 
and the latter’s coming this country and 
the work for the blind; the inspiration 
which drawn from these lives, uplifting the 
hearts the present-day workers and inculcat- 
ing the young blind desire their part 


for those coming after them, “pay back” 
for the benefits they have received. 

Mr. Frederick Walsh then gave great 
pleasure the audience his singing 
songs, “Good Night,” Miss Cornelia Roeske, 
and “The Bells Seville,” Jude. The first 
gained significance from the fact that Miss 
Roeske, herself blind, was the first music 
teacher the kindergarten and brought the 
work intense interest and enthusiasm well 
great ability teacher and composer. 


Pe 
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Miss Emilie Poulsson then told, behalf 
Miss Gazella Bennett well herself, the 
early attempts utilize kindergarten methods 
the training older pupils classes the 
South Boston school. Through this work, 
which cultivated German lady, Mrs. Beth- 
mann, assisted them, they discovered something 
the possibilities this system developing 
the “seeing hand” the young blind. 
their surprise was found that few changes 
need made adapting the method the 


garten burst from him the words, 
And, the resolution once formed, the un- 
dertaking did not lag upon the road success. 
His enthusiasm was contagious, and enlisted 
the services many coadjutors the execu- 
tion ‘his plan. 

Miss Sarah Lane had prepared graphic 
and inspiring account how Mr. Anagnos, 
working early and late and utilizing every op- 
portunity his command, fired with zeal all 
with whom came contact and gathered 


FIRST KINDERGARTEN BUILDING 
One of the four cottages of the Kindergarten for the Blind, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
The low building in the rear is the gymnasium and assembly hall. 


uses the blind, and some those adopted 
were discarded useless before the work with 
little children was actually begun. Thus the 
experiments with these older pupils paved the 
way for the establishment the kindergarten 
for the little blind children and proved its 
feasibility and desirability. 

Mr. Reardon gave very interesting account 
the sudden crystallizing into action the 
purpose which must have been slowly forming 
Mr. Anagnos’s heart and mind. had 
been cause grief him that must set 
aside the claims the little blind children 
‘who were brought him from time time, 
because had neither room, nor funds, nor 
authority give them aid. Evidently this 
preyed upon him until one night August, 
1881, the determination establish the kinder- 


and cherished the funds which were poured 
into his hands for his great project, from far 
and near, from rich and poor, from old and 
young, great sums and small. every 
separate contribution took keen, personal 
interest, treasuring affectionate regard for 
those whose gifts represented self-sacrifice and 
for the little children who saved their pennies 
put real effort into earning amounts 
varying degree, which they placed into Mr. 
Anagnos’s hands use for their less fortunate 
brothers and sisters. So, too, held high 
esteem those persons, favored fortune, who 
were almoners their wealth for the sake 
the needy, and appreciated deeply their 
beneficence towards the cause was ad- 
vancing. “The Queen Benevolence,” 
dubbed one such philanthropist. gratified 
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him that the pupils the Perkins Institution 
were among the generous givers, always ready 
help securing for others the privileges 
they had been denied; and, through appeal 
made one their Washington’s Birthday 
entertainments, gained friend whose bene- 
factions the kindergarten life and death 
amounted more than $400,000. the re- 
quest Miss Lane, who distrusted her own 
vocal powers, her paper was most pleasingly 
read Mrs. Edward Allen. 


After violin solo, Adagio Ries, de- 
lightfully played Miss Mary Allen, 
“Early days the kindergarten” became the 
theme Miss Greeley and Miss Johnson. Miss 
Greeley told touchingly simple tale the 
daily life the little school, which was lived 
out quietly and systematically, all unaffected 
the widespread attention was receiving from 
the outside world. was life which sought 
ever develop the best that was each tiny 
pupil, always solicitous bring fruition 
the good seed but uproot the tares. Miss 
Greeley spoke also the good effect the 
kindergarten upon its neighbors and how 
awoke them the qualities sympathy and 
philanthropy. She mentioned the notable fact 
that the kindergarten had been established 
such fine, true lines that its basic principles 
had never had altered. 


Miss Johnson took her special subject the 
work with the children the classroom and 
the playground, the close personal relation 
between teacher and pupil, the little excursions 
the country places interest, historic 
literary. Their appreciation what came 
them the classroom was enriched per- 
sonal acquaintance with people note. Thus, 
they sang Little Town Bethlehem,” 
with the greater zest because their good friend, 
Bishop Brooks, was real personage them, 
and “The Chambered Nautilus” gained ad- 
ditional wealth meaning because they knew 
and loved Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
every way the kindergarten life was revela- 
tion them the world which they lived, 
and they gained thereby keen desire know 
more and share more its meaning. 

Mr. Frank Sanborn, friend the little 
school from its inception, added the one word 
needed when reminded those present that 


had been the motive power 
establishing and carrying the kindergarten 
and that had always had the immense help 
the press, for which all editors, and especi- 
ally those the Boston Evening Transcript, 
should cordially thanked. also empha- 
sized the fact that the benefits the kinder- 
garten were for all, the poor well the rich, 
that what was once achievement for roy- 
alty was now within the reach the humblest 
and, whereas once acquired methods from 
the printed page the older countries, now 
they are sending ambassadors learn 
our methods and carry them back the old 
world, 

additional and interesting feature 
the program, Mrs. Gray recited original 
poem, lament, yet inspiring and uplifting, 
which sang itself from her heart upon learning 
the death Mr. Anagnos 1906. The ex- 
ercises were then brought fitting close 
the singing “Auld Lang Syne” Miss 
Mabel Parcher, the audience joining the 
chorus. 

This afternoon reminiscences was full 
inspiration. renewed sense the magni- 
tude Mr. Anagnos’s purpose and achieve- 
ment, appreciation what has stood for 
the work for blind children, and enthusi- 
asm for sustaining and for making the next 
quarter century see its still greater devel- 
opment and progress along the same high plane 
which has thus far occupied. 


BUREAU EXCHANGE 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For a long time we have 
been considering the possibility of conducting 
an employment bureau. As an experiment we 
print a statement about a man who wishes to 
take up work in a school for the blind. Fur- 
ther particulars and references may be had 
upon application the 


blind man with years experience with 
sighted church choirs, musical societies, sing- 
ers, bands and orchestras wishes become 
musical director school for the blind. 
was born 1872 and graduated from one 
the best eastern schools for the blind 1893. 
For twenty years has taught piano and 
organ and prepared teach piano tuning 
and assist the lower branches mathe- 
matics, geography and history. 


; 


TRIBUTE ESTEEM MR. AND MRS. HUNTOON 


SUSAN MERWIN 


The names Mr. and Mrs. Huntoon are 
closely interwoven with work for the blind 
Kentucky, that impossible disassociate 
them. Their retirement from the Kentucky 
Institution for the Education the Blind, after 
forty-one years devoted, unselfish service, 
public, yea, national calamity, and irre- 
parable loss the State Kentucky. 

The following editorial daily paper writ- 
ten lifelong friend worthy estimate 
their work: 


“As the representatives the State Ken- 
tucky, Mr. and Mrs. Huntoon, have for forty 
years been teaching the blind see, have been 
teaching them how oyercome their natural 
defects. difficult for those who have 
never visited the Institution, appreciate the 
work that done there, and only those who 
have followed year year, know what self- 
abnegation, what perpetual sacrifice, what pa- 
tience, what industry, what forbearance, what 
sympathy, what love for suffering humanity 
have been devoted this work and these re- 
joice what has there been accomplished. 

The work Mr. and Mrs. Huntoon have done 
will endure. They have sent back darkened 
homes scores blind children almost trained 
see. These lives redeemed every commu- 
nity the state testify the value the serv- 


ices these two teachers, proclaiming uncon- 
sciously the nobility their lives, their daily 
sacrifice comfort, peace and rest, that the 
ignorant might educated; that the incompe- 
tent might freed from their bondage; that 
the blind might see and that life might trans- 
formed for them and for all about them. 

are hearing much this time ‘social 
betterment’ and the ‘uplift the poor and the 
downtrodden.’ Well, here signal example 
lives devoted this cause, quietly, unosten- 
tatiously, untiringly; with preference for all 
the quiet walks and the quiet ways useful 
and busy life. Every social laborer, wherever 
today works, stronger because the work 
these two have done, and the homes all the 
poor are brighter because the hope which 
such careers inspire that other men and women 
will come after them continue work which 
can never finished.” 


Every pupil who has ever attended the 
school, every employe and every teacher who 
has worked for and with them express their 
sorrow and regret their withdrawal from 
the school, and wish them the rest, happiness 
and peace that ‘such fruitful lives deserve. 

name better known and loved among 
all educators and workers for the blind than 
that Huntoon. His name and fame 
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are world-wide, and the influence his schol- 
arly mind and inventive genius the educa- 
tion the blind will never cease. 

Benjamin Bussy Huntoon was born Mil- 
ton, Massachusetts, January 30, 1836, the son 
Benjamin and Susan Mehitable Huntoon. 
His father was Unitarian minister which 
perhaps accounts for the great integrity and 
high moral character the son. took his 
degree from Harvard 1856, and that 
ried Sarah Huntoon. They have one daugh- 
ter, Mary Huntoon Vance, wife the distin- 
guished surgeon, Dr. Morgan Vance, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Mr. Huntoon taught 
private families and conducted private school 
for boys from 1856 1871, when became 
superintendent the Kentucky Institution for 
the Education the Blind. 

During his long administration here the 
buildings and equipment have been improved 
and enlarged and the school has been broad- 
ened and developed along every line. de- 
partment for the Colored Blind was established 
and building erected through his eco- 
nomical management money was saved erect 
new wings the original building; hardwood 
floors, steam heat, gas, and electricity have 
been installed and the school curriculum kept 
with the best and newest methods. The 
Institution today monument the work 
this man alone. 

the same time that Mr. Huntoon took 
charge the Institution became superin- 
tendent the American Printing House for 
the Blind, which office still holds. 


His labors that work alone, would entitle 
him the gratitude the whole nation. 
takes his place the side Dr. Howe, who 
won distinction his patient labor opening 
the mind Laura Brigman the light 
knowledge. his own inventions, Mr. Hun- 
toon has supplemented the ingenuity others, 
until has transformed printing for the blind 
and reduced the cost books for the blind, 
prices which make possible establish libra- 
ries for the blind all great centers.” 


The American Printing House for the Blind 
stands today literally the work his 
hands. The following entitled “An Efficiency 
Study,” written one closely associated with 
him for years the Printing House, gives 
account just what great work has done 
the development printing for the blind: 
“Taking charge small concern operating 
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hand power press, printing from movable 
type, with book list less than two pages, 
developing said printing, keeping advance 
all improvements, and from two-room of- 
fice three-story building, electrically-run 
machinery, and book list ninety-five pages 
the achievement one man. eliminated 
movable type, inventing paper-mache pro- 
cess molding the type faces and casting 
same flask invented for that sole purpose. 
Following out the idea further cheapened 
the process forcing the type faces the 
cast stereotype plate into brass plate .006 inch 
thick and filling the holes with suitable filling 
devised him. These plates were superceded 
later entire tin plate which Mr. Huntoon 
invented casting them from the same flasks 
the stereotype metal plates were cast. These 
plates remained until machine was devised 
stereotype the letters directly heavy brass 
plate. Mr. Huntoon secured several these 
machines and after putting friction block 
made them practical for our use. 


“No action was ever undertaken Mr. 
Huntoon that did not bear directly the effi- 
ciency operation and reduction cost 
output. 

“Mr. Huntoon devised and made the draw- 
ings for the first (and the only one for twenty- 
seven years) cylinder embossing press ever 
used the whole world. was built 
firm press builders Chicago, from Mr. 
Huntoon’s drawings. 


“He devised boards enable blind person 
keep the line when writing script. 


“He devised raised script letter for training 
the mental sight the blind, and further, 
sunken script board that blind person uses 
trace the formation the letters both small 
and capital. 


“He has made the only effective maps that 
were ever used the blind, both solid and 
dissected the number several hundred. 


“He has made the plates for maps out 
pressboard for every State the United 
States, and every country both hemis- 
pheres, having them printed, and bound 
atlas form. 


“He has been the cause printing Geome- 
try, Trigonometry, Algebra, Astronomy, Geog- 
raphy, with diagrams, and all higher branches 
educational works, having personally proof- 
read them all. 


|_| 
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was the watchword. ‘Keep 
the head the procession!’ the 

“He went into the bindery, and actual 
computation reduced the effective time five 
hundred books two weeks, eliminating all 
unnecessary motion. Through crude appara- 
tus that caused made, can cut all the 
muslin used the American Printing House 


“He installed drying room that permitted 
the quicker and better drying paper. 

“Following his never-ending campaign 
efficiency, after number experiments, 
devised original method printing both 
sides sheet paper, with one impression, 
using the press without alteration, that had 
invented thirty-one years before. The plate 


KENTUCKY INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION THE BLIND 
Where Mr. and Mrs. Huntoon have been devoted workers for the blind for forty-one years 


for the Blind during year, half day, tak- 
ing theretofore, about month. 

“He devised and had made, fireproof shelv- 
ing pipework and steel bars, which used 
the fireproof 

“He devised and had made special tank 
and drainboard for wetting paper before print- 
ing. 

“He devised peculiar steam box for use 
making the writing boards and script board 
mentioned above. 

“He installed wire sewing machine that 
materially reduced the cost sewing, the 
same time, devising cloth-lined guard that 
permitted the use said machine. 


locked the press the same manner the 
single side plate, the printing being done 
the rubber forcing the paper into the intaglio 
reverse side, and the near cameo side 
the paper forced into the rubber, that the 
efficiency sheet paper increased one 
hundredfold, there being much matter 
one side the other. 

“When one thinks hand press with 
possible output ten twelve per minute 
power output the ancient 
press per minute, increased one hundred and 
twenty per minute the single side process, 
output two hundred and forty per 
minute fourteen thousand four hundred 
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and sixty per hour the two side processes, 
‘it take one’s hat off’ the master mind 
that made possible. Still further: Mr. Hun- 
toon has caused made device that in- 
creases the efficiency the plate-making ma- 
chines five hundred per cent., and during 
many years has been editor the Sunday 
School Weekly, which was wholly labor 
love.” 

Personally, Mr. and Mrs. Huntoon are the 
most charming and delightful people. Their 
beautiful devotion each other most touch- 
ing. Never either happy without the other, 
and each very truth help-mate. Their 
love all that best literature, art and 
music causes them live atmosphere 
culture and refinement which one instinctively 
feels when with them. Mr. Huntoon 
most wonderful reader and for years has de- 


lighted the many blind children whom 
read aloud. Best all reads Dickens, 
whose immortal blessing best expresses 
sentiment for them: 


“May the blessing God await thee. May 
the sun glory shine around thy bed; and 
may the gates plenty, honor, and happiness 
ever open thee. May sorrow distress 
thy days; may grief disturb thy nights. 
May the pillow peace kiss thy cheek, and 
the pleasures imagination attend thy dreams, 
and when length years makes thee tired 
earthly joys, and the curtain death gently 
closes around thy last sleep human exist- 
ence, may the Angel God attend thy bed, 
and take care that the expiring lamp life 
shall not receive one rude blast hasten 
its extinction.” 


PRINTING FOR THE BLIND DEVELOPED THE AMERI- 
CAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE BLIND, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


HUNTOON, SECRETARY AND SUPERINTENDENT. 


woman was the inspiring motive the 
great work educating the blind. Maria 
Theresa Von Paradis, 1785, blind from 
infancy, was the leading star the so-called 
spiritualistic concerts given Paris, France, 
which the elite Paris society thronged. 
Among them was the debonair and youthful 
abbe, Valentine Hauy. His interest and 
sympathy were excited the charm and 
grace the lovely Miss Paradis, and his en- 
thusiasm was aroused study the means 
which she had been enabled note down 
her musical lessons and compositions, that 
she could read them with her fingers, devices 
which had been made for her Kem- 
pelin, the inventor the famous automaton 
chess player. 

Hauy’s ardent soul was fired, and began 
the work teaching the blind, the shape 
young beggar, whom gave wage 
equal the profits his mendicancy; and 
one day this beggar informed his teacher that 
could read the letter embossed the 
under side card, where the printing had 
beeri heavy show And right 
here the cornerstone the education the 
blind was laid. Embossed printing had been 


discovered accident. had become pos- 
sible open the treasures literature the 
fingers the blind. 

Hauy’s first book printed from incised 
plates, which, when filled with ink, lent them- 
selves readily the lithographic style 
printing, and enabled the binder, pasting 
the successive leaves together, secure the 
effect the usual two-side printing. 

interesting notice that the first book 
embossed for the blind this country, the 
“Gospel Mark,” printed Philadelphia 
1833, from lead plates, incised the Hauy 
system, with its pages pasted back back. 

With this small beginning, how noble 
structure has been reared. took forty years 
for the ideas Hauy carried across the 
Atlantic, but 1833, work for the education 
the blind was begun simultaneously New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia, and here, too, 
the ideas transplanted from the old world took 
root and grew, and flourished, and bore fruit 
marked the peculiar character virgin 
land, free from hereditary notions, and bear- 
ing its soil all the characteristics prog- 
ress and freedom. The aim these pioneers 
was train the hand simultaneously with the 
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brain, secure for the blind child even bet- 
ter educational facilities than for the seeing— 
briefly, develop citizen, rather than 
maintain pauper. These first three schools 
were founded private benevolence, and 
richly endowed; and yet all are now receiving 
certain amount aid from the State, which 
has supreme control present all other 


otherwise without single element beauty, 
yet animated with will power that carried 
all before him. 

With the aid Stephen Ruggles, practi- 
cal printer and inventor mean 
Dr. Howe perfected new system print- 
ing for the blind, superior anything ever 
before known that soon came into universal 
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such schools our country. the develop- 
ment these schools, from the beginning till 
the present time, not one but has had its 
corps some devoted teachers, some blind men 
and women who have rendered the most 
efficient work securing the prosperity 
these schools. 

The most prominent person the early 
history the schools for the blind this 
country was Dr. Samuel Howe. Boston, 
Mass. 

Personally, was tall, angular, cadaverous, 
with voice made shrill contests with east 
winds, and face finely cut and mobile, but 


use this country, under the name the 
Boston, line letter. 

Like all such systems could not writ- 
ten the blind, and for that reason 
now obsolete. 

About 1848, punctographic system was per- 
fected France blind man named Louis 
Braille, consisting arbitrary system 
dots, whose base was row six dots that 
can represented best conceiving the 
double six the game dominoes, cut 
two, and one half stood end. the 
various arrangement these dots all the let- 
ters the alphabet can represented. This 
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system all others, all over 
Europe, and used forty per cent. the 
schools this country. 


1868, the superintendent the New York 
Institution for the Blind, Wait, now 
the Nestor the profession and always the 
ablest man it, perfected punctographic 
system, with base six dots like the Braille 
system, with this difference: that the Y., 
base was horizontal and like the half the 
double six domino, placed its side. 
now used three-fifths the schools this 
country. Its greatest merit its economy 
space, gaining from forty one hundred and 
fifty per cent. 


the Braille system, each letter fills the full 
space the base, .i. e., the half domino. 
New York System, three letters, and 
the letters most frequent recurrence, oc- 
cupy but the space one point, one-third 
the half domino; the letters the next fre- 
two points the full half domino. 

Money for printing was difficult had. 
Morrison Heady, blind man Kentucky, 
canvassed central Kentucky and collected funds 
for printing Paradise Lost. Jonathan Burr 
gave the American Bible Society some forty 
thousand dollars for embossing the Bible. 

was the South also, that organized at- 
tempts were made create establishment 
for embossing for all the blind the country. 
charter was obtained from the legis- 
lature Kentucky establishing the American 
Printing House for the Blind. Among its 
charter members were James Guthrie, presi- 
dent, (Buchanan’s secretary the treasury) 
William Bullock, the founder Kentucky’s 
public school system; Dr. Bell, the most 
prominent philanthropist the state. Their 
successors have been among the ablest, wisest 
and noblest men the community, and they 
have managed its affairs with the disinterested 
judgment and even-handed justice that was 
expected from such men. Efforts were 
made secure the other states 
means auxiliary boards. 

When assumed charge the American 
Printing House for the Blind, October, 1870, 
found its press had been loaned 
Ruggles, Boston, who had, that time, 
been making various propositions, respect 
printing for the Blind; the outcome which 
were futile. The local Board Trustees re- 


called the press from Mr. Ruggles; Baxter 
steam engine gift from the Colt Arms Mfg. 
Co.,) was installed the basement rooms 
the Kentucky Institution for the Blind, where 
the printing was systematically begun. 

Its resources were derived from conces- 
sion the State Kentucky, year 
for each blind person the State, shown 
the last United States Census. This reve- 
nue had been paid intermittently the Auditor 
the State, but the claims the Print- 
ing House were never disputed and the ac- 
cumulation the fund, amounting twenty- 
nine thousand dollars, was invested the pur- 
chase land, and the erection building 
thereon; constructed for the purpose print- 
ing books for the Blind. 

The local Board, under whose direction the 
business printing for the Blind was under- 
taken and carried on, consisted the time 
the following named persons: 


Hon. James Guthrie, 
William Bullock, 
Bryce Patten, 
John Milton, 
William Kendrick, 
John Barrett, 

Brannin. 


The aforesaid building stands monu- 
ment the broad philanthropy the above- 
named gentlemen, who caused this building 
erected and equipped under their direct 
control, aided the Superintendents all 
the Public Institutions for the Blind the 
United States who are ex-officio members 
the Board Trustees; thus making it, its 
publications, exponent the educational 
aims and purposes those this country 
charge the education the Blind. 

Very early the work the importance 
some method stereotyping the publications 
the Printing House became apparent. This 
was laid before the Board Trustees, and 
was suggested one them, Mr. John 
Morton, that should develop our own sys- 
tem stereotyping. The subject was taken 
carefully hand and system 
stereotyping was devised for all “line letter” 
printing; resulting the manufacture flexi- 
ble stereotype plates, and leading the way 
the construction double cylinder emboss- 
ing press, believed the first its kind 
printing. 

This press was built John Spencer, 
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McHenry, 1879, and still, and has 
been since that time, doing all the embossing 
the Printing House the most satisfactory 
manner. 


The Printing House developed many im- 
proved processes the production books 
and apparatus for the education the Blind; 
besides the various methods stereotyping; 
and the construction the double cylinder 
press, may mentioned, improved methods 
binding, and storing the stereotype plates 
all the books issued the Printing House 
for the last forty years fireproof vaults, and 
properly indexing them, that new edition 
any required volume may printed 
few days, and addition great variety 
embossed maps, and diagrams illustrative 
mathematical and physical problems, and mu- 
sical signs, have been prepared for the Blind 
manner place beneath their fingers, cuts 
and diagrams corresponding, far may 
be, those used text-books for the seeing. 


general, the publications the Printing 
House are selected publication Commit- 
tee, chosen from the Superintendents their 
annual meeting, which has resulted the pro- 
duction line text-books, which, its 
scope, unparalleled that any other 
country the world. 

addition this the Printing House has 
published ten-year graded course music, 
prepared and transcribed into New York Point 


Miss Hannah Babcock, the accomplished 


head the Musical Department the New 
York Institution for the Blind; work never 
before attempted, and the greatest possible 
value and importance the blind music 
teacher and student. 

Moreover, through the generosity the 
New York Department Education, fine 
line books, not technically educational, has 
been embossed for the last thirteen years, 
the extent half dozen more volumes 
yearly. 

the last twenty-five years the American 
Printing House for the Blind, under the direc- 
tion and the expense the American Bible 
Society, has printed 1700 copies the Holy 
Bible, New York point, eleven volumes. 

have also printed for the Society for 
Providing Evangelical Religious Literature for 
the Blind, continuously, for the last thirty-five 
years, the Sunday School Weekly, containing 
the International Sunday School Lessons, with 


comments thereon, condensed from Peloubet’s 
notes, and distributed the same 1750 blind 
readers throughout the country. 


This society has also had printed fine line 
Religious books, which has been added 
during the present year addition edi- 
tion “Daily Light the Daily Path,” 
four volumes. 

Auxiliary boards were actually formed 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana. But the Civil War, confusing com- 
mercial relations, prevented the use these 
funds raised these auxiliary boards, for the 
purposes intended. well note that the 
funds eventually were used for the benefit 
their respective schools for the blind, with the 
exception that Mississippi, which disap- 
peared with certain other funds belonging 
the state. 

After the war, 1865, the State Ken- 
tucky granted income the American 
Printing House for the Blind five ($5) 
dollars for every blind person the state, and 
renewed efforts were made establish auxil- 
iary boards various states. Mr. Hall, 
Philadelphia, most striking example the 
innate power the human soul, when over- 
taken young adult life with the awful ca- 
lamity total blindness, readjust itself 
its new conditions and bring order 
cess out ruin and chaos, took hold the 
work. Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, New Jersey, 
Delaware and Ontario aided. The National 
Association for Printing Musical Works for 
the Blind united with the American Printing 
House for the Blind and several new books 
were embossed. Mr. Hall formed the Society 
for Providing Evangelical Religious Litera- 
ture for the Blind, through which raised 
funds for printing, for free circulation among 
the blind several volumes, and started the em- 
bossed edition the International Sunday 
School Lessons which has been doing its week- 
work beneficence for over thirty years— 
noble monument man whose great mod- 
esty was only surpassed his efficiency. 

Meantime the progress Social Economics 
discredited state engaging partner 
foreign corporations. The American Associa- 
tion Instructors the Blind had been 
formed 1871. Before that, however, the 
first convention American Instructors 
the Blind, held New York City 1853, 
committee, with Dr. Howe, chairman, had 
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been appointed appeal Congress for na- 
tional aid for printing for the blind, but noth- 
ing came it. 

For the first few years the association’s 
existence warm hope was excited of, obtaining 
large endowment for printing for the blind 
through the beneficence Mr. Stephen 
Ruggles Boston; but when these hopes were 


tion the two Houses Congress. Mr. 
Wait, the New York school, was spokes- 
man, and presented the case the blind, 
address marked all his great ability, force 
and eloquence. 

While every superintendent the country 
labored, each with the congressman his own 
State, was due the energy and enthusiasm 
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proved iridescent dream, committee was 
appointed 1876, meeting the associa- 
tion Philadelphia, consisting the superin- 
tendents the schools Kentucky, New 
York City, Pennsylvania, Maryland 
Georgia prepare bill and present Con- 
gress. The chairman this committee, the 
superintendent the Kentucky school, drew 
the bill, and was presented Congress 
Albert Willis, representative from the 
Fifth Congressional District Kentucky. The 
committee visited Washington body and 
appeared before the joint committee educa- 


and parliamentary skill Mr. Willis that the 
bill, setting aside thirty-year four per cent. 
bond $250,000, providing subsidy $10,- 
000 annually, finally became law March 
1879. fund $40,000 had accumulated from 
the State Kentucky with which building 
was erected, and for the first time the his- 
tory the world, adequate supply em- 
bossed books was assured the blind. 

This marked new departure the educa- 
tion the blind; has made possible the es- 
tablishment departments for the blind 
the public libraries, over score our 
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cities, all over our land, which movement 
the great State Library New York has seen 
much promise that for years has set 
apart annually thousand dollars emboss 
books general literature, 
scholastic. 


has stimulated invention which has re- 
sulted among many other things the wonder- 
ful “Stereograph” that procured for its in- 
ventor, Mr. Wait, the principal the 
New York Institution, the Franklin medal, 
from the Franklin Institute for the Promotion 
Mechanic Arts, and the “Hall Braille 
Writer,” devised Frank Hall, the then 
superintendent the Illinois School for the 
Blind. These instruments have made easy the 
multiplication stereotype plates. 

The embossed book the corner-stone 
the education the blind. When first came 
this work 1870, the list embossed 
books for the blind occupied less than single 
page; and now the titles such books from 
one source alone, that the American Print- 
ing House for the Blind, are comprehended 
pamphlet over one hundred pages. The 
work this subsidy has completely revolu- 
tionized the entire matter the education 
the blind. substituted for the once univer- 
sal method oral instruction, scheme ed- 
ucation based upon the text-book, all the 
branches learning. 

music alone, which the common custom 
had been compel the blind musician rely 
altogether upon his memory, one the most 
fallacious attributes the human mind, the 
printed page enables the blind pupil have 
under his fingers’ tips, will, the notes has 
render. The classified list music, ex- 
tending over course ten years, and filled 
with rich selections from the works the 
great classic composers music, wonder- 
ful monument the culture, labor 
ence single individual, Miss Hannah 
Babcock, the New York School for the 
Blind. The entire work selecting and tran- 
scribing into point, and proof reading, was 
hers alone. 

Early 1906 steps were taken renew the 
four per cent bonds for $250,000 its ma- 
turity 1907; but the government was then 
paying but two per cent interest, and refunding 
that rate would have reduced our income 


The president and secretary the local 


board visited Washington and found the Sec- 
retary the Treasury unable renew the 
bonds for thirty years, four per cent. 
out special act Congress. bill 
effect was prepared the Hon. Swagar Sher- 
ley, Representative the Fifth Congressional 
District Kentucky, and favoably reported 
from the committee the Hon. Sereno 
Payne, life-long friend our then presi- 
dent, Col. Andrew Cowan. Through Mr. 
Sherley’s efforts the bill passed the House, but 
was amended the Senate, the instance 
Senator Spooner, that the proceeds the 
$250,000 bond maturity were credited 
the books the treasury perpetual trust 
fund, and permanent annual appropriation 
$10,000 was provided. 

The American Printing House for the Blind 
that had been granted charter the General 
Assembly Kentucky 1858, and which 
charter had been unfortunately amended 
1861, had loaned its new press made Mr. 
Ruggles himself, him, expediate his pro- 
posed printing house. But, being business men 
great sagacity the trustees the American 
Printing House, here Louisville, among 
them Mr. John Barrett, Thos. Jefferson, 
John Carter, John Morton, Halde- 
man and men like standing, perceived the 
lack definiteness Mr. Ruggles’ character, 
and ordered the press back. 1874 be- 
gan earnest the work printing books for 
the blind. Before this time the little printing 
for the blind had been done hand power, 
usually some blind man good muscular de- 
velopment turning the crank. But installed 
Baxter steam engine, and won the credit for 
the first use steam printing for the blind. 


The Crosby Art Lottery, which founded the 
Polytechnic Society, munificently gave 
$1800 print edition Robinson Crusoe, 
children who manipulated the drawing; actu- 
ally the instance Dr. Bell, who hesitated 
participating the division the spolia- 
opima, and had his share used for this purpose. 

The printing this book impressed with 
the great desirability stereotyping our out- 
put. But the cost stereotyping plant was 
far beyond our means, and the lowest price per 
plate was $2.50 page. Mr. John Morton 
recklessly suggested that set our own 
plant. And The tinfoil linings two 
three old tea chests from the Institution 
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supplied with the type metal, and two- 
quart iron sauce pan, that could put through 
the furnace door our Baxter steam engine, 
was our melting pot. The carpenter hinged 
two pieces board together for our flask, the 
ordinary embossed sheets were our matrices, 
and poured and poured. One day there 
came out the flask, between two sheets 
embossed print, that served matrix, thin 
film lead about large playing card, 
which several words stood out distinct and 
clear. 


Our problem was solved. could get 
little plate could get big one. bought 
one hundred pounds type metal. or- 
dered five hundred pounds extra heavy tin- 
foil. took lot paper and charred 
destroy its contractility, till its substance was 
like wax; that was enable avoid drying 
our matrix the type, which heating and 
reheating the type ruined. bought lot 
ordinary roofing tin. had flasks made 
first lined with soapstone, which crackled all 
pieces after few pourings molten 
then built little brick furnace one 
corner, put cast iron ham boiler for 
melting pot, and turned out the first flexible 
stereotype plates ever cast, ready for the press, 
without planing and trueing, cost about 
forty cents page. 


The next thing was make press, and 
thought feasible emboss means two 
cylinders, each carrying two plates and rub- 
ber blanket, occupying respectively, half 
each cylinder, that the plates the first 
cylinder, impinged the rubber blanket the 
second cylinder, and vice versa, with the paper 
fed between the consulted Mr. 
Haldeman and Mr. Morton, and both thought 
the device practical. laid plans and speci- 
fications before Hoe Co., and Cottrell and 
Babcock New York; neither whom saw 
anything unreasonable the scheme and offer- 
build it, but would not guarantee that 
would work. 


Then Mr. Haldeman sent out young 
man named Spencer, who was setting 
folding machine his invention, and said 
our plans and specifications were good, and 
would build for us, and would work. 


due course the press came and with 
it, and set and didn’t work, and 
fussed all day, and didn’t work, and 
night said, know what the matter. 


machine lathe not running true. fix to- 
morrow.” 


went these two cylinders with hand 
file, and filed them true hand; and that aft- 
ernoon was running off 120 pages minute 
perfect impressions, while our old press 
barely made fifteen. And continued for 
twenty-seven years doing the best work the 
world. About eighteen months ago per- 
fected our two printing; utilizing both 
sides the paper, where before had used 
but one,—saving 50% paper, stereotype 
plates and press-work, and printing 240 
pages minute. 

But the extra pressure was too great strain 
our press and burst flinders. 


were corresponding with press-builders, 
when one morning the door bell rang. an- 
swered and grey-haired gentleman said, 
“My name Spencer. built press for you 
and came out see how long has been 
the junk heap.” 


“Come over the printing office and attend 
its obsequies, you are just time,” said. 
went, examined the patient, diagnosed the 
performed hysterectomy, substituted reinforced 
organs, and now doing better work than 
ever. 


This the history the mechanical part 
our work. Its political history another 
story. proper say that all our work, 
varied and important, for has entirely 
revolutionized the whole system educating 
the blind, the codperation and advice the 
men who have constituted our local board have 
been incalculable worth. James Guthrie, 
Bullock, Theodore Bell, Boyce Patten, 
William Kendrick, John Barrett and 
Brannin were the original incorporators. 
Jefferson, Gov. Bramlette, Haldeman, 
John Morton, John Carter, and the two 
Cochrans, Robert and Gavin, Rev. John 
Heywood, Hon. Albert Willis, through 
whose indefatigable efforts Congress, 
obtained Congressional Subsidy $10,000 
year, all now deceased, were subsequent trus- 
tees, whose names were pillars strength and 
confidence carrying our work. The pres- 
ent board consists Hon. James Pirtle, 
President, Andrew Cowan, William Ken- 
drick, Rodes, John Barr, Helm Bruce, 
and Huntoon,—worthy successors the 
noble men who founded the Institution and 
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brought success. Hon. Swagar Sherley, 
upon the expiration the first subsidy fund, 
persuaded Congress extend perpetuity, 
with the aid Col. Andrew Cowan, then Pres- 
ident the Board Trustees, who enlisted 
the heartfelt interest his lifelong friend, 
the Hon. Sereno Payne, Chairman the 
House Committee Ways and Means. 


The good accomplished has been incalculable. 
Our embossed books have never been equalled, 
and believe that the American Printing 
House for the Blind, having been nurtured 
from its infancy, through the varied stages 
its development, its present the 


the United States America. 


CHANGES AMONG THE SUPERINTENDENTS 


NotrEr-— Owing to the use of illustrations with the following sketches it has been impossible to 
keep the order of the states alphabetical. 


KENTUCKY 
SUSAN MERWIN 


When was learn- 
that Supt. Hun- 
toon and Mrs. Hun- 
toon, 
years devoted 
service the Ken- 
tucky Institution for 
the Education the 
Blind, 
drawn, many were 
keenly interested 
know who would 
appointed carry 
the splendid work 
which had been es- 
tablished them. 
Workers for the blind are pleased learn that 
Miss Susan Merwin, who for many years 
has been the principal teacher and assistant 
secretary the school, has been appointed 
superintendent. 

Miss Merwin was born Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. She received her early education the 
public schools that city, graduating from the 
High School and the Normal Training School 
with high honors. Further advantages 
travel and study and keen interest all 
philanthropic and social work have fitted her 
for just this position. 

1895 she became teacher under Supt. 
Huntoon and has been devoted the interests 
the Kentucky Institution ever since. 

One who knows her work well, writes: 
“Miss Merwin capable, administrative 
teacher and example the coming young 
American business woman. Business and edu- 
cational affairs the Institution are running 
smoothly.” 


Miss Merwin the second woman ap- 
pointed superintendent over one our 
schools for the blind. The Editors wish 
extend her our best wishes for success 
her new position. 


DISTRICT COLUMBIA. 
GERTRUDE RIDER 

The reading room 
for the blind the 
Library Congress 
has been presided 
over since September 
Rider. Mr. Herbert 
Putnam, the librarian, 
congratulated 
upon having found 
such admirable 
person take charge 
it. Mrs. Rider was 
born received most her educa- 
tion that state. She took her 
degrees and Bachelor Music from 
Mt. Union College, Alliance, Ohio, the work 
for her Master’s degree being 
Bryn Mawr 1902. October 
same year she married Rev. Harold 
Rider, For nine and half years 
husband and wife devoted themselves the 
work the church, and Mrs. Rider rendered 
valuable assistance the preparation book 
manuscripts for her husband. For two sum- 
mers Mr. Rider was Fellow the Uni- 
versities Oxford and Cambridge, England. 
During that time and three subsequent sum- 
mers, Mrs. Rider conducted traveling parties 
through Europe. Each the five trips were 
personally planned, organized, financed and 
conducted this energetic woman, who went 
with her fellow travelers through Spain, Italy, 


Ww 
\ 
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Switzerland, France, Germany, Holland, Bel- 
gium, England, Scotland and Ireland. 

Mrs. Rider had some experience library 
work before becoming member the staff 
the Congressional Library. order 
have Mrs. Rider secure survey work for 
the blind the East, Mr. Putnam asked her 
visit six the institutions located within 
easy reach Washington. this trip Mrs. 
Rider’s experience traveling abroad stood 
her good stead, for instead allowing her- 
self overcome trying ascertain too 
many details she determined make her four 
days’ trip brief survey, and instead visit- 
ing six institutions she went eighteen 
organizations concerned the welfare the 
blind. this “little jaunt,” she calls it, 
Mrs. Rider met workers for the blind, and 
those who have had the privilege talking 
with her realize that spite the rapidity 
her journey she saw far more than would 

Owing the thousands visitors who 
pass through this reading room for the blind 
the Library Congress, the utmost 
importance that the person charge should 
have the confidence workers for the blind 
throughout the country. One can never tell 
when the good seed which may sown 
that room will bear fruit some distant 
state. hope Mrs. Rider may present 
ville, that other workers for the blind 
may become personally acquainted with her. 


MAINE 


the first 
July last Millard 
Baldwin became the 
superintendent the 
Maine Institution for 
the Blind. Mr. Bald- 
win was born Cort- 
land, Y., 1864. 
was educated 
the common schools 
that town and 
the Cortland State 
Normal School and 
had training the 
New York Law School, although was not 
admitted the bar, did not take the ex- 
aminations for admission. Mr. Baldwin also 
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has good knowledge the carpenter’s trade. 
For ten years was teacher, after which 
served superintendent school com- 
missioner for six years, and was then engaged 
corporation work for some little time. 

From those who are interested the work 
the blind Maine learn that Mr. Bald- 
win proving successful worker for 
the cause. 


MONTANA 


H. T. MENZEMER 


Supt. 
cessor the Mon- 
tana School for the 
Deaf and the Blind 
was born and raised 
Illinois. re- 
ceived his early edu- 
cation the public 
schools that state, 
graduated from Beloit 
College Academy 
1901 and from Beloit 
College 1905. Mr. 
Menzemer received 
his degree that time, and 1906 re- 
ceived his degree from Gallaudet Col- 
lege. For one year taught the School for 
the Deaf Iowa, and then went from there 
Colorado where taught for five years 
the School for the Deaf and the Blind. 
August 1912, took his-duties super- 
intendent the Montana School. 


Folks who never any more than they get 


paid for, never get paid for any more than 
they do. 


STATEMENT MADE UNDER NEW POSTAL 
LAW. 


(Previous transferring the publication from Boston) 


Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, etc., of The Outlook for the Blind, 
published quarterly at Boston, Mass, 

Editor-in-Chief, Charles F. F. Campbell, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, 

Associate Editors: Edward Allen, Caroline 
Bates, Hooper, George Oliphant, 
Wm. C. Sherlock. 

Publishers: The Massachusetts Association 
for the Blind, American Association of In- 
structors of the Blind, and the American Asso- 
ciation of Workers for the Blind. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th 
day of November, 1912. 


(Seal.) Louis H. Masteller, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires August 9, 1913.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND JOTTINGS 


CALIFORNIA 


FOR THE PREVENTION BLINDNESS 
MRS. ANDREW ROWAN, CORRESPONDENT 


The Board Directors, General Council 
and members “The California Society for 
the Prevention Blindness” met together 
the semi-annual luncheon the Society 
September 17, 1912, the Hotel Stewart, San 
Francisco, talk over its Publicity Campaign 
and the ways and means necessary further 
the legislative action California. 

greeting, urged those present leave ave- 
nue unopened that could lead the ends de- 
sired. 

Dr. Adelaide Brown followed strong 
appeal for the the Medical So- 
cieties throughout the State and that the active 
influence all Woman’s Clubs should ob- 
tained that proper legislative action could 
obtained, that California may become the 
fifth State pass the laws required. 

Dr. Milligan, who has recently come Cali- 
fornia assume the superintendency the 
School for the Deaf and Blind, Berkeley, was 
warmly welcomed, and especially advocated 
the support and influence obtained from 
the publicity and the daily press. 

Dr. Newell Perry, sure know the re- 
quirements necessary, spoke feelingly the 
needs the blind and the great necessity 
for establishing financial foundations carry 
any work successfully for the amelioration 
the condition the sightless. 

Dean Wilmer Gresham, Grace Pro- 
Cathedral, promised his personal aid every 
way possible further the cause. 

Mr. Adolphus Graupner, director also 
the California Social Hygiene Society, gave 
many statistics what has been done and 
what should done the coast and promised 
the codperation and influence the new but 
already well-organized Society assist and 
strengthen all effort secure proper legisla- 
tive and medical endorsement. 

The meeting was closed Mrs. Andrew 
Rowan, giving general resume what had 
been done date and urging upon those pres- 
ent the consideration the pressing needs 
the future, that the benefits and blessings for 
which the Prevention Society stands may 
accomplished and not emphemeral hope 


but act made into law the legislation 
California. 


DEPARTMENT FOR THE BLIND, STATE LIBRARY 


MABEL GILLIS, CHARGE 

The Department for the Blind sends out 
interesting little folder entitled ‘“‘News Notes.” 
The following items are taken from that cir- 
cular: 

Embossed books five different types are 
sent any blind resident California upon 
application. Circular and Finding list, with 
Call slip postal, will sent request. Writ- 
ing appliances and games for the blind are 
loaned samples those wishing buy such 
articles, that the different kinds can tried 
before they are ordered. Addresses firms 
supplying all articles loaned will furnished 
request. 

Books sent individuals from institution 
distributing embossed literature are carried free 
through the mails. 

The first book was loaned June 13, 1905. 
There are now 527 blind borrowers, bor- 
rowers having been added during July, August 
and September. Total accessions are 2498, 
follows: New York point books, 577; New 
York point music 63; American Braille books 
557; American Braille music 161; European 
Braille music 161; European Braille Books 130; 
European Braille music Moon books 811; 
Moon music Boston line letter books 107; 
Ink print books 43; Appliances 26; Games 10; 
Maps 

All magazines except The Moon magazine, 
Braille musical magazine, Weekly review for 
the blind, and Progress are donated. 

During the past July, August and September 
1771 books, etc., were loaned, follows: New 
York point 414; American Braille 535; Euro- 
pean Braille 38; Moon 766; Boston line letter 
Ink print books 10; Appliances Maps 
Games The loans were divided class 
follows: ethics and religion 97; science 38; 
useful arts 15; literature 118; fiction 818; 
travel, history and biography 245; primers 29; 
music 67; amusements periodicals 343. 

During the quarter seven borrowers who 
knew type before, learned read Moon. 


IDAHO 
FOR THE BLIND 
(From The Gooding Herald) 
The pupils the School for the Deaf and 
the Blind were very much elated when they 
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learned Monday that their work exhibited 
the Intermountain Fair Boise last week had 
won for them more than twenty premiums. 
The winners are all ages from nine the 
limit required the rules the fair for the 
children’s department. 

The exhibit consisted plain and fancy 
sewing done the girls and articles furni- 
ture made the boys the manual training 
department and baskets and hammocks made 
the blind. All the work attracted much 
attention. The mending the little girls, 
Ethel Strode and Francis Askew, was consid- 
ered especially fine view the youth the 
prize winners. Much the finest work the 
older girls, which was greatly admired, could 
not entered for premiums, because pre- 
miums were offered that class work. 


FOR THE PREVENTION BLINDNESS 


The Executive Secretary the Kentucky 
Society for the Prevention Blindness 
working hard for the conservation vision 
her state. Those who are interested the 
prevention blindness and who have not re- 
ceived any the leaflets and bulletins issued 
her organization ought apply for them. 
result Miss Neville’s activities the 
Kentucky Department Education issued 
dodger with the following upon it: 

Headache, 
Lessons Neglected, 
Truancy, 
Bad Companions, 
Prison: 
This the history many boy.” 

School Trustees. Provide competent in- 
spection the school children’s eyes, not 
only for eye-strain, but also for communi- 
cable eye diseases. 

Dr. Stucky, oculist, Lexington, 
writes: “In examination for over five 
hundred persons one part Kentucky 
September, 1911, found one-fourth them 
had communicable eye diseases. one-tenth 


those with eye diseases the vision was 
hopelessly impaired.” 

the reverse side picture blind 
boy beneath which was printed the following 
statement 

This Kentucky boy’s eyes, good last Decem- 
ber, were totally and permanently blind 
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April. The infection came him from some 
one’s diseased eye other diseased organ. 
The medium was probably wash-basin 
towel. 

Teachers. Watch your pupil’s 
ware the dangers them from the com- 
mon use wash-basin towel. 

For leaflets, apply 

Miss Exec. Sec., 
The Kentucky Society for the Prevention 
Blindness, Lexington, Ky. 


MARYLAND 


FoR THE BLIND 

November and 12, Albaugh’s 
Theatre, the Foot-light Club “presented 
Michael Murphy the three-act laughing 
success, Twisted Affair,’ for the benefit 
the Maryland School for the Blind.” The 
event was great success. the 24-page il- 
lustrated souvenir program find the needs 
the institution stated follows: 

“While have many things for which 
are truly thankful, there are many other 
things which need and must have order 
make our work for the blind Maryland 
what should and must be. 

First—Forty thousand dollars with which 
build gymnasium and swimming pool 
our new school. 

Second—Two thousand dollars 
ground apparatus. 

Third—Four thousand dollars furnish 
comfortably the four new cottages the 
school. 

Fourth—Fifty thousand dollars for ad- 
ministration and school building for our 
colored deaf and blind department. 

Fifth—Donations large small toward 
permanent endowment fund for the school.” 


FOR THE BLIND 
GEO. CONNER, CORRESPONDENT. 

From the report the Maryland Workshop 
for the Blind from October 1911, October 
1912, the following paragraphs have been 
taken: 

Names pay-roll, 151; these, while under 
training, 

received handicap $3.00 per week 


14 2.50 “ “ 

16 “ 2.00 “ “ 

1 1 “ “ 1.50 “ “ 
4 “ “ 1.00 “ “ 
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The remaining are piece-workers. 
these 151, are white men 
are white women 
are colored men 
are colored women 
Instruction given in— 


Operating switch-board 
Point, reading and writing......... 
Not employed shop, but whose work 
Finished products— 


Chairs recaned 6,657 
Mattresses remade 
Pianos tuned and repaired........ 580 

the weaving department 186 rugs and 
other attractive hand-woven articles were 
made. 

During the year ending September 30, 1912, 
the blind received wages $22,153.76. 

Two blind women have taken positions 
tral, and one our blind men was appointed 
instructor one the workshops for the 
blind Washington, Our plant being 
enlarged and expect the first Janu- 
ary have room accommodate least 
100 additional blind persons. 

November the managers the workshop 
had “Flower Day” effort secure the 
balance $50,000 which they have been rais- 
ing complete the workshop. the $5000 
needed, $3500 was raised result the 
“Flower Day” and the time this reaches 
the readers the OUTLOOK FoR THE BLIND, 
hope have our plant enlarged and paid for. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
PERKINS INSTITUTION 
EDWARD ALLEN, CORRESPONDENT 


The past summer was naturally busy one. 
Indeed, the spring had been utilized pack- 
ing the more precious accumulations years 
readiness for the great change; for the 
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contractors had given assurance that the new 
buildings would ready ahead time. The 
actual moving began August—first, the 
director’s house, and then into the girls’ cot- 
tages. The matrons and their helpers began 
arrive September the last the eight 
cottages occupied being one the boys’, 
September 17. 


September proved strenuous month. 
postponed the time the return the pupils 
October 15. They had trouble learn- 
ing the way about, for embossed plans 
premises and floors had been prepared 
abundance beforehand and were eagerly veri- 
fied conducted exploring parties. The ad- 
justment pupil household duties followed 
without much delay; for held school 
classes the first week, and thereafter, indeed, 
only gradually, but emphasized the prior need 
for family life and the funda- 
mental service all general contributory 
effort. The watchwords the new Perkins 
were co-operation and independence. 


much has had done preparation 
for actual class and shop work, for the circu- 
lation music, books, etc., that, matter 
fact, even now, just before Christmas, not 
every department running full routine. 
But, though the term has been 
one for many us, cannot fail have 
served illuminating object lesson those 
young people, our pupils, who will never again 
have genuine share the readjustment 
and reconstruction large institution. 
schooling could have been more profitable 
them. 

Only the upper school Watertown, the 
workshop for adults remaining, permanently 
probably, South Boston, and the kinder- 
garten Jamaica Plain until next fall. Then 
that institution 136 pupils will take posses- 
sion its group new buildings Water- 
town and become the lower school the Per- 
kins Institution. Although their buildings will 
ready for occupancy New Year’s 
those the upper school were the fall, still 
have prudently decided that one year will 
for us. 

More than 100 auto-van loads materials 
have been brought over from South Boston, 
ten miles away, cost already rising $2000; 
and few more loads are still come. The 
old site not yet sold—only part it. The 
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great house and the girls’ cottages still stand 
there monuments great past, and 
shall cling this past with affection, while 
pressing with confidence the things that 
lie before. 
MICHIGAN 
EMPLOYMENT INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND 


(From the Saginaw Daily News.) 

the Employment Institution for the Blind, 
small company friends, both blind and see- 
ing, gathered the parlors the administra- 
tion building Tuesday night and organized the 
“Houghton Avenue Esperanto Klubo,” with 
Mr. Shotwell president and Miss Mildred 
Campau, 101 North Bond street, secre- 
tary, the object the club being undertake 
the study and practice the very simple and 
regular artificial, international language for use 
conducting foreign business and other 
interlingual correspondence and for the con- 
venience travelers foreign parts, etc. 

The club will meet weekly Tuesday even- 
ings 7:45 o’clock and each member 
liberty bring friend who has working 
knowledge the grammar his own lan- 
guage and interested the study and prac- 
tice Esperanto. expected that the 
course will occupy about three months, 
afford some facility speaking, reading and 
writing the language, although the underlying 
grammar should mastered very few 
lessons. 

MISSOURI 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND 


EDITOR’S COMMENT 

Workers for the blind will greatly pleased 
see the first report the Missouri Asso- 
ciation for the Blind, which gives account 
the first sixteen months that organiza- 
tion’s efforts. The report shows that ex- 
cellent start has been made the work for 
the blind beyond school age Missouri. Those 
who are responsible for the conduct the 
activities the society are congratulated. 
The work along the following lines: 

Prevention Blindness. 

Conservation Eye-sight. 

Social Service Among the Blind. 

Home Teaching the Blind Adults. 

Promotion Employment for the Blind. 

The charts used the campaign for the pre- 
vention blindness the St. Louis Child 
Welfare Exhibit are particularly striking. The 
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report excellent form, matter, length and 
effectiveness, and should the hands all 
those who are interested organizing similar 
work other states. Those who wish for 
copies should apply Miss Caroline Bates, 
Sec’y, Room 609, Metropolitan Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


NEW YORK 
SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 
MABEL MEYER, CORRESPONDENT 


The girls the industrial department held 
their annual exhibit Christmas work the 
sewing room Tuesday and Wednesday after- 
noors, December and 18. comprises quite 
extended variety work, woven rugs, 
pillow covers, bedroom slippers, baby 
bonnets and many other useful articles. 
very noticeable feature the work was the 
large amount plain sewing, giving ample 
proof the ability the girls this de- 
partment make almost all kinds ordinary 
wearing apparel.. Invitations had been ex- 
tended number Batavia residents and 
the work room was well filled with visitors 
during the exhibit. Mrs. Pierson, the in- 
structor, assisted several the older girls, 
served refreshments. 


Miss Shaw, the assistant secretary the 
students into the Camp Fire Girls America. 
The Wohelo ceremony was used and the blind 
girls sang and cheered. The girls will take 
down the point system dictation the 
rules the association and learn them. Miss 
Shaw will the guardian the group, 
which additional members will received 
next Saturday. 


The pupils derived great deal enjoy- 
ment over the Brice mock trial. “District 
Attorney Coon,” states the newspaper clipping 
from which the following quotation taken, 
“was most wise and upright judge pre- 
sided the mock trial held the members 
the senior class the State School for the 
Blind last evening. need all his 
legal acumen settle the bickering the at- 
torneys and see that the jury got all avail- 
able details surrounding the mysterious disap- 
pearance Jennie Brice, for whose alleged 
murder her husband, the person Earl 
McCarhy, was under indictment 


THE EMMA HARDY MEMORIAL 
The “River Lighthouse” at Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N,. Y., the generous gift of Mrs. Hardy 


to the New York Association for the Blind, was opened August 5, 1912. 


Jottings.) 


tried. From until twenty minutes after 
midnight the trial lasted and 12:30 o’clock 
this morning the jury brought verdict 
not guilty.” 


New ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND 
FISKE ROGERS, CORRESPONDENT 


Riverlight Vacation Home. August, 1911, 
Mrs. Emma Hardy presented The New 
York Association for the Blind house and 
eight acres land Cornwall, New York, 
for the purpose recreation home for the 
blind. 

The Association each year has had face 
the problem finding boarding places for 
those blind whom change air and rest 
were necessary desirable, and many cases 
has been very difficult, owing the limited 
number summer homes available. Mrs. 
Hardy’s gift, therefore, has meant enormous 
boon meeting this need, and August, 
1912, opened for our first installment 
guests. sent blind people Septem- 
ber 20th, and number sighted who acted 
guides. 
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(See N. Y. Corres. and 


The pleasure and benefit our blind friends 
received from their stay augurs well for its 
future usefulness. 

One elderly man hadn’t been out the city 
for years, and one blind 
been off the block ten. 

Camp Fire Girls. May, 1912, the Asso- 
ciation held its first meeting blind Camp 
Fire Girls. number the members went 
Cornwall during the summer and obtained 
idea the out-of-door phases the work 
possible for the blind. Regular meetings are 
now being held. 

Summer Class for Blind Boys. Realizing 
that the blind public school boys would bene- 
fited and happily employed taking manual 
work during long vacation period, the Asso- 
ciation organized, July 1912, the class for 
their instruction basketry, under the super- 
vision Mr. Grant Longenecker, graduate 
Overbrook and last year instructor the 
school for the blind Little Rock, Arkansas. 

The class proved that was needed—the 
boys were regular attendance and enthusi- 
astic their work. the expiration, Mr. 


BLIND BOY SCOUTS 
The Lighthouse Boy Scouts camping on the grounds of the Emma L. Hardy Memorial, the 


“River Lighthouse.” 


Longenecker was engaged for the regular staff 
the Association. 

Blind Boy Scouts. This was organized last 
year and proving success. Meetings are 
held every Saturday afternoon. 

Opening Bourne Workshop. 
formerly opened October 16th and now 
regular running order. 

Short Life Henry Fawcett. This was 
written Miss Holt for the Searchlight 
Magazine and has since been put into ink- 
print, and for sale here and England. 

New York City Public School Pianos. Just 
this issue goes press are able an- 
nounce that the New York Association has ob- 
tained the privilege tuning the pianos the 
public schools. have already put num- 
ber blind tuners work and hope that this 
will open extensive field for well-equip- 
ped and efficient workers. 


New STATE FEDERATION WorK- 
ERS FOR THE BLIND 


The New York State Federation Workers 


(See Corres. and Jottings.) 


for the Blind was organized conference 
held the State School for the Blind Ba- 
tavia, August 10th. The purpose this 
organization, stated recent letter issued 
that Society secure the appointment 
“State Commission (for the Blind) 
study their needs and advance their interests, 
procure the enactment progressive legis- 
lation, and every other possible way pro- 
mote their welfare.” The letter states that 
the officers are follows: “The president, 
Mr. Charles Himelsbach Buffalo, 
graduate from the State School for the Blind 
Batavia and member the Board 
Managers that school. The vice-president 
Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, founder and 
president the International Sunshine So- 
ciety. The secretary Prof. Hamilton, 
superintendent the State School for the 
Blind Batavia. The treasurer Mr. 
Frost, well-known Albany business man who 
lost his sight few years ago, and who also 
president the Albany Association the 
Blind.” 
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NOVA SCOTIA 
ScHOOL THE BLIND 


Item from Monthly News Letter (October, 

June, 1913, Dr. Fraser will complete his 
fortieth year superintendent the Halifax 
School for the Blind. understand that the 
year will marked the development 
technical training the school, the installation 
pipe organ, the fitting cottage hos- 
pital and reunion the close the year 
graduates and former pupils. Our readers 
should bear the reunion mind and should 
definitely arrange attend the closing exer- 
cises the school 1913. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND 


HUGH ARTHUR, CORRESPONDENT 


Blind Women Organize Club 

Blind women Pittsburgh have formed 
organization along unique lines out which 
they expect profit socially and intellectually. 
preliminary meeting was held November 
26th, followed larger gathering November 
30th, which the organization was effected 
and officers elected. 

The Progressive Blind Women’s Club 
Western Pennsylvania the name the club, 
and includes young women from Rochester, 
McKeesport and other points outside Pitts- 
burgh. Miss Mary Hays, secretary, stenog- 
rapher for the Pennsylvania Association for 
the Blind, Liberty and Second Avenues, 
Pittsburgh, and the meetings the club thus 
far have been held the assembly room the 
Association building. 

The officers are: Miss Harriet Slattery, 
president; Miss May Levy, kindergarten 
teacher the Western Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Blind, first vice-president; Miss 
Minnie Rudolph, second vice-president; Miss 
Mary Hays, secretary; Miss Martha Norris, 
treasurer. 

Entertainment, Program and Social 
Service Committee have been appointed, and 
social affair was held December 21, the 
afternoon, which Christmas games and other 
seasonable entertainment were enjoyed im- 
mensely persons. The Social Service 
Committee arranged also for treat the 
men employed the Pittsburgh Workshop for 
the Blind, December 24. 

The by-laws the club provide that there 
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shall not more than half many Associate 
Active members, and that the Associate 
members shall seeing women admitted 
vote the Active members. Active members 
shall have the exclusive right vote and hold 
office. Many the Associate members are 
members the Pennsylvania Association for 
the Blind. The club was organized the sug- 
gstion Mrs. Moses Ruslander, vice-president 
the Pennsylvania Association, and officer 
the Congress Women’s Clubs West- 
ern Pennsylvania, which the Blind Women’s 
Club has applied for membership. 


Tue For AGED 
BLIND 


ISABEL W. KENNEDY, CORRESPONDENT 


Since the last account the progress the 
Chapin Memorial Home for Aged Blind, 6713 
Woodland Avenue, Philadelphia, which ap- 
peared the April issue the For 
THE BLIND, important addition the Home 
has been made. 

adjoining property (No. 6711) has been 
secured annex for aged blind men, and 
all who have worked for this end are 
congratulated upon the much needed addition 
the property already acquired. Mortgages 
have been placed upon the annex and 
hoped that substantial aid will forthcoming 
liquidate these and place the Home 
firm basis, free debt. 

The Home for women has accommodation 
for twenty women, and the annex, substan- 
tial three-story dwelling, has room for fifteen 
aged blind men. 

very gratifying note the rapid growth 
the Chapin Home during the fifteen months 
since was moved its present quarters 
Woodland Avenue. There are now twelve 
women inmates, who are leading happy, con- 
tented lives, sheltered from the many annoy- 
ances and anxieties which beset the aging blind 
person. soon funds for furnishing, etc., 
will permit, men will provided for the 
annex. number men have been patiently 
waiting since the Home received its first in- 
mate January, 1910, and hoped that pub- 
lic interest will aroused the pressing need 
for placing aged blind persons this Home, 
similar home exists the whole Penn- 
sylvania, any the adjoining States. 

Donation Day,—October 17th,—the birthday 
the late William Chapin (the blind educator 


Se 
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for whom the Home named), was every 
way great success. 

large crowd blind and seeing friends 
and well-wishers visited the Home that day. 
Vocal and instrumental music was provided 
Dr. Adam Geibel, Mrs. David Wood, 
Miss Ruth Buck, Miss Florence Stecher 
others and excellent dinner was served 
the evening. 

The receipts from contributions, sales 
fancy articles, cakes and candy amounted 
$350, and groceries, etc., the value over 
$250 were generously donated. 

The greatest pleasure was reserved until the 
evening, when the president the Home, Dr. 
Robert Moon, appropriate address, 
announced that Mr. John Cadwalader, one 
the trustees, had secured Donation Day 
gift sum $5,000 towards the Permanent 
Endowment Fund for maintenance the 
Home. This amount, together with former 
contributions obtained through Mr. Cadwala- 
der’s personal interest, has raised this fund 
$25,000. 

The Board Trustees and the Managers 
are deeply grateful Mr. Cadwalader for his 
continued interest and generous financial 
support the Home and all the kind friends 
who, their contributions and other assist- 
ance, helped make Donation Day success 
which the Home justly proud. 


SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 
MISS GRIMES, CORRESPONDENT 


February, 1911, branch stamp savings 
system was started and placed charge 
the Business Class, who have handled 
splendidly connection with the “Model 
Store.” all based Penny Saved 
Penny Earned and Pennies soon make Dol- 
lars.” For month time, two the 
class are charge this section the work, 
and they are ever patient and watchful 
training all customers habits thrift. For 
instance, when wee tot comes along with 
“whole nickel” for candy, urged spend 
just two cents for candy and the other three 
for savings stamps. The older pupils often 
earn considerable money, both during the 
school session and while home summer, 
and very encouraging have them re- 
member that certain portion should put 
away for future necessities. graduating 
time the idea saving will have become 
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fixed habit, rare but wise one, and the bank 
account slowly but surely accumulated will 
many cases the capital for starting into 
business. the stamps, ranging value from 
one cent ten cents, are purchased, they 
are placed card, not transferable, bear- 
ing the name and address the owner. When 
the dollar mark reached, deposit that 
amount made the Pittsburgh Bank for 
Savings, the account drawing interest and 
subject the rules and regulations any 
bank account. The total number stamp 
customers sixty-one, and bank bocks have 
been issued thirty-five. The individual de- 
posits the present time vary from one 
eighteen dollars. 


Miss Hannah Houston, the teacher charge 
the Charles Taylor Printing Office, spent 
few days New York City during the 
holidays, gathering new ideas from Mr. Walter 
Holmes, the manager The Ziegler Maga- 


Thomas Filer, one the older boys, while 
home during the holidays, heard declama- 
tion contest, entered and won the first prize 
ten dollars. This proves Thomas’ alert- 
ness recognize opportunity, the other 
thirty-one contestants had been preparing for 
some time for this event. 


Mrs. Bradley Joice has been appointed 
teacher the “Irregular Class,” consisting 
pupils who not fit any regular class and 
for those who enter school between fifteen and 
twenty years age without previous educa- 
tion blind school. The necessity for such 
class has been greatly felt order 
justice these pupils and also that the work 
the regular grades may not retarded. 


Owing the inadequate seating capacity 
our Chapel, the trustees the New First 
Baptist Church, located directly opposite the 
school, offered the use their large audi- 
torium for the rendering Christmas carols 
and cantata the Junior and Senior Choruses 
Sunday afternoon, December 22. this 


way fully twelve hundred people were able 
hear the pupils sing. many requests were 
received for its repetition that the program was 
given again January 12. 
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OKLAHOMA 


SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


Editor’s Note: Superintendent Stewart has 
been making a splendid fight for a proper loca- 
tion for the Oklahoma School for the’ Blind. 
We print his recent letter to the superintend- 
ents of schools for the blind and the extract 
from Governor Cruce’s message, in the hope 
that some of our readers may be prompted to 
write to the Governor and assure him that 
workers for the blind throughout America 
want to see Oklahoma’s Shool for the Blind 
wisely located. 


Within the next few days you will receive 
copy the first catalogue issued this 
school since has been State institution. 
you read the report have made the State 
Board Education, you will see that are 
very hopeful receiving satisfactory consid- 
eration the hands the 1913 Legislature. 
The Oklahoma School for the Blind has never 
been permanently located, and the location 
this school very important, have 
brought bear upon the members the next 
Legislature every influence could command 
that this school may provided for such 
way meet its peculiar needs. 

The Governor this man thought- 
ful and sincere, and has the interests this 
school heart. his message the Legis- 
lature, which has been published thirty days 
advance the assembly, urges that this 
school located and that provisions made 
whereby the work the school may the 
highest efficiency. enclosing copy 
his words regarding this school and sure 
you will enjoy reading them and will respect 
our Governor for his intelligent and earnest 
efforts our behalf. pleases you, would 
appreciate your reading this message your 
student body, that the blind everywhere may 
know what being done and what should 
done for the blind this state. should ap- 
preciate your writing the Governor that may 
know that his position with reference pro- 
vision for this school has the endorsement 
men who are experienced work this kind. 
feel that commendation from superintendents 
and even from students schools similar 
this will strengthen our cause and will mate- 
rially benefit this school. 

shall grateful for any assistance 
friends and co-workers may render this school 
this time. 


Excerpt From Governor Lee Cruce’s Message 


the 1913 Legislature. 


Two years ago I advocated the permanent 
location of the School for the Blind in the fol- 
lowing language: 
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“In selecting a site for this school but one 
consideration should enter the problem,—what 
is best for the unfortunate children that must 
attend that institution? In answering that 
question three things should control. First, 
healthfulness of location; second, advantages 
offered children, and third, its accessibility to 
the children.” 

The usual spirit of community selfishness ap- 
peared and the result was that no bill was 
passed locating this institution, but a small ap- 
propriation was made to continue for two years 
the school at Fort Gibson, where the school has 
been temporarily located since Statehood. 

This Legislature should do one of two things, 
—either permanently locate this school and 
provide for the erection suitable buildings, 
or else temporarily close the school and make 
no provision for its meaintenance for the next 
two years. Why the Legislature should con- 
sider the claims of any community, when it 
comes to the dealing with this important mat- 
ter, I cannot understand. No community in the 
State has any claim upon this institution, and 
the interest of no community should be consid- 
ered when you pass a bill locating it. You are 
dealing with the most unfortunate people in 
the State when you are dealing with the blind; 
they are helpless and unless you protect them 
there is no one who can. My investigation from 
men in position to speak with authority con- 
vinces me that this institution should be located 
as near as possible to a large city, where the 
blind can enjoy advantages that are impossible 
in smaller communities. Circumscribed in their 
powers by the loss of the most important of 
the senses, they enter life’s conflict with a ter- 
rible handicap. There is nothing that can ever 
be done for them that will overcome this, but 
it can be minimized. Advantages in the way 
of high class lectures, good music, helpful 
preaching, etc., are to be had in the larger 
cities, while such is impossible in small com- 
munities. When they leave the school there 
are more opportunities for employment to be 
found in larger places than in smaller. In 
fact, every argument in favor of the children 
points unerringly to the location of the school 
near a large city. 

Viewed from this standpoint and also from 
the standpoint of the accessibility of the school 
to the children of the State, the city offering 
the best advantages to the blind is Oklahoma 
City, and viewed from the same condition, the 
second city is Muskogee, and the third, Tulsa, 

I hope that the members of this Legislature 
indulge no feeling of prejudice against any 
town in the State. But if you do, I hope that 
you will not permit that prejudice to have any 
weight with you when you decide the question 
of where you will locate this school. 


WISCONSIN 
ScHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


Wisconsin School for the Blind opened 
September with the largest enrollment for 
the first week which the school has had ten 
years past. 

effort has been made during the summer 
locate people who should attend the school, 
and the prospects are for increase enroll- 
ment this year twenty over the previous 
year. 

Wisconsin working very hard along the 
line prevention, but also very liberal 
its educational policy and does not desire any 
its children, normal defective, with- 
out opportunity for liberal education. 
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BLIND 


COLIN MACDONALD. 
MANAGER, DUNDEE (SCOTLAND) INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 


“Surely we, the Blind, are not the least care 
God.” wrote Milton more than two 
hundred years ago, when “Fallen evil days, 
and evil tongues darkness and with dangers 
compassed round,” was trying find 
solace for his affliction the composition 
his immortal epic. 

the present day the care the Blind 
organized and systematized variety 
forms—Social, Educational, and Industrial— 
and the admittedly heavy handicap under which 
our sightless brethren suffer is, some extent, 
mitigated the efforts made ameliorate 
their condition. class the community 
evokes much sympathy and consideration 
the Blind. The “Blessed trinity sound, 
color, and form,” which ministers much 
happiness general, only enjoyed its first 
element them. But they, like the old blind 
bard cited, have their “days darkness” 
brightened the conversations and intercourse 
friends, the pleasures literature and mu- 
sic, and the industrial and other pursuits 
now open them. 

computed that there are about three 
hundred blind persons Dundee. these 
the larger portion are aged, infirm, and poor, 
and are cared for the Outdoor Mission for 
the Blind, and receive aid from some the 
numerous City Funds and Mortifications avail- 
able. considerable number who have attain- 
the required age are receipt the Old 
Age Pension, whilst good many aged blind 
having relatives friends take charge 
them, find home the Poor House. The 
centre the activities the blind, however, 
the Institution for the Blind Magdalen 
Green, where seventy-five persons (including 
several who are deaf well blind) are em- 
ployed. 

The Institution was founded 1865 the 
munificence the late Mr. Francis Mollison, 
who presented Committee Management 
Dallfield House and grounds, which be- 
ginning was the Educational and In- 
dustrial the Blind. His widow, 
the late Mrs. Mollison, 1883 purchased the 
site which the present large and flourishing 


‘Reprinted from the “British Association, 
Dundee Meeting, 1912, Handbook.” 


Institution now stands, and erected the build- 
ings thereon, the total cost which amounted 
£10,000. This handsome gift was formally 
handed over the Directors Sir. Wm. Ogil- 
Dalgleish, Baronet, the President the In- 
stitution, 15th January, 1885. The Institu- 
tion will ever remain monument the mu- 
nificence the Mollison family, and Sir 
Wm. and Lady Ogilvy Dalgleish particular, 
who have since its foundation taken the deep- 


est practical interest its progress and devel- 
opment. 


the workshops the Institution the me- 
chanical faculty trained and developed 
variety useful trades, and artisans are pro- 
duced who, some cases, are able earn suf- 
ficient support themselves and families. 

The principal industries engaged are 
Wicker Work all descriptions—including 
mill and factory baskets, brushes all kinds, 
mats and matings, ship fenders, firewood, fire- 
lighter making, and upholstery work. The 
bedding factory employs large number 
men and women, both the manufacturing 
and purifying departments. The extent the 
industrial operations may inferred from the 
annual turnover, which almost 
whilst the earnings and allowances made 
the workers last year totalled £2,276. 13s. 4d., 
the weekly payments workers varying the 
different departments, shown the latest 
report the Institution, from 10/- 23/- per 
week, and several cases considerably ex- 
cess the latter figure earned expert 
workmen. high degree manual dexterity 
attained many the blind workers, and 
their products bear favorable comparison with 
those sighted tradesmen the same indus- 
tries. 

Six least the Dundee Blind are en- 
gaged the musical profession organists, 
pianists, and tuners and teachers music. 
The achievements several these under 
their serious physical handicap equal that 
many sighted artists. former pupil the 
school one the leading choir trainers 
the city ,and has for years conducted the “Dun- 
dee Select Choir,” who under his baton have 
rendered such works “The Messiah,” “The 
Creation,” “Samson,” delighted Dundee au- 
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diences. Several others are specially gifted 
this profession, one them being leader 
orchestra, and himself proficient equally the 
organ, piano, and violin. good many others, 
evidently influenced the decision the late 
Professor that his “affliction would 
make difference his career,” pursue vari- 
ous callings commerce their own account, 
and display enterprise and courage which have 
earned for them well-merited success. 

important branch the Institution’s 
work the education blind children under 
sixteen years age. The curriculum com- 
prises English all its branches, including 
typewriting, kindergarten work, and technical 
instruction handicrafts; music, including the 
organ and pianoforte, also taught; whilst 
there well-appointed gymnasium for physi- 
cal training. The library attached the 
school embraces many classical works 
Braille, and the pupils have, addition, access 
the Braille books the public library. 

The School, which conducted under the 
Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf) Act, 
1891, embraces all the most scientific and ap- 
proved methods instruction, and its effici- 
ency annually attested Inspector. 
Blind children coming from country districts 
are provided for the commodious boarding- 
house the Institution grounds. The number 
pupils under instruction present only 
sixteen. There have been many twenty- 
four, and the gratifying diminution doubt 
large measure due the operation the 
Dundee Eye Institution, which, treating dis- 
eases the eye the incipient stages, many 
cases prevent what, without such attention, 
would ultimately issue blindness. 


the Blind take intelligent interest 
municipal and educational affairs the city, 
and these and other matters are keenly dis- 
cussed the various workshops. 

The Reading and Recreation Club con- 
nection with the Institution centre much 
intellectual stimulus. Lectures and readings 
history, science, and current literature are 
given, and the members receive much enjoy- 
ment from variety games specially adapted 
for them. 

may stated that the industrial and edu- 
cational operations the Institution are con- 
fined chiefly Forfarshire, Perthshire, and 
the North-East Fifeshire. 

Dundee fortunate respect that all the 
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Blind the community and surrounding dis- 
tricts capable being industrially trained, 
receiving education, are provided for the 
Institution Magdalen Green. 

There are still few who try earn live- 
lihood singing and scripture reading the 
street, and vending wares various kinds 
from house house, preferring such life 
the restraint and discipline the Institution, 
but fortunately their number has been dimin- 
ished within recent years. 

From the foregoing brief statement may 
inferred the present position the Blind 
the community. class they share largely 
the general esteem and sympathy, and their 
cause has evoked the generous support many 
benevolent citizens. 

All over the country the present time pub- 
lic interest being aroused behalf the 
blind, and anticipated that their claims and 
needs are soon receive special recognition. 

effort being made induce the govern- 
ment make adequate provision for the train- 
ing, employment, and maintenance all the 
capable adult blind the country. Under the 
provisions the invalidity and insurance bill 
probably the blind workers institutions, and 
the large body the blind without their scope, 
may some extent benefited. 

generally felt that State recognition 
supplement voluntary effort indispensable 
raising the status the industrious blind 
the platform honorable and independent sub- 
sistence, and hoped that, the result 
the present movement, measure will passed 
giving substantial benefits the class, and thus 
help them 


“To break their birth’s invidious bar, 
And grasp the skirts happy chance, 
And breast the blows circumstance, 
And grapple with their evil star.” 


PRAYER FOR THE KINDERGARTEN 


“Father, whom cannot see, 

Look down from Heaven little me; 

Let angels through the darkness spread 

Their holy wings above bed; 

And keep safe, because 

The heavenly Shepherd’s little lamb; 

William Canton. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
For the Increase and Diffusion Knowledge Relating the Deaf 


FRED DELAND, LIBRARIAN 


(Reprinted from The Volta Review, December, 1912) 


ITS AIM AND PURPOSE 


HROUGH the generosity Dr. 

Alexander Graham Bell, 
ventor the electric speaking-telephone, 
and his father, the late Prof. Alex- 
ander Melville Bell, the well-known au- 
thority phonetics and the inventor 
visible speech, the deaf enjoy all the ad- 
vantages inherent well-endowed in- 
stitution, located 1601-1603 35th street, 
corner Volta Place, W., Washing- 
ton, C., and known the world over 
“The Volta Bureau for the Increase and 
Diffusion Knowledge Relating the 
Deaf.” 

The work which the Volta Bureau 
engaged had its inception 1880-81 
the Volta Laboratory Association’s ex- 
perimental laboratory, which was located 
little brick building formerly stand- 


ing near the present site the Church 
the Covenant. Later the Association 
dissolved, and Dr. Bell sold ground and 
building, and 1887 moved his personal 
laboratory equipment the two-story 
brick building, No. 3414 street, now 
Volta Place, Washington. 

During this period the Hon. John Hitz, 
formerly Consul General the United 
States from Switzerland, was assisting Dr. 
certain researches relating the 
deaf, that necessitated searching through 
many pamphlets, periodicals, school re- 
ports, books, Naturally they were 
buying securing copy every avail- 
able publication that any way related 
the deaf, the so-called “deaf and 
dumb,” the blind-deaf, matter 
what part the world was pub- 
lished. There was also capable as- 


sistant compiling the ancestry all fam- 
ilies the New England States into 
which two more deaf children had 
been born, and obtaining histories all 
the New England towns that contained 
genealogical material serviceable these 
researches. 

Thus soon came about that wealth 
material relating the deaf was filed 
the laboratory, including not only pub- 
lications that represented quite invest- 
ment, but periodicals and school reports 
from all over the world. Thus when 
certain research work was completed the 
question arose, “What shall with 
this Shall this collection 
form the nucleus permanent library 
literature for the deaf? 

Dr. Bell, deciding that the collection 
was worthy preservation, once pro- 
vided the necessary funds that enabled 
John Hitz take the preliminary steps 
toward founding permanent library for 
the deaf, and the large room which 
carried his researches relating 
the deaf was part the Volta Labo- 
ratory, that room was called the Volta 
Bureau, and John Hitz “Superintendent 
the Volta Bureau.” 

was also realized that much good 
might accomplished modifying pop- 
ular beliefs concerning the deaf re- 
printing and generously distributing cer- 
might serve dispel erroneous ideas 
relative methods education; the 
Volta Bureau brought out the first its 
“Reprints Useful Knowledge,” and 
forwarded copies schools for the deaf 
and public and other libraries all 
parts the world. the aggregate 
probably about 90,000 copies all its 
reprints have been sent out, say noth- 
ing about 10,000 copies articles 
periodicals which has distributed gra- 
tuitously libraries, where they would 
available the general public. few 
reprints were also sold nominal price 
individuals, while others were never 
placed sale, the limited editions being 
would permit. 

addition about 100 reprints and 
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pamphlet publications, the Volta Bureau 
has also published its own expense 
and distributed among public institutions 
number valuable historical, statisti- 
cal, and educational works, including Dr. 
Fay’s large work Marriages 
the Deaf (the Bureau paying the ex- 
penses incurred gathering the mate- 
rial) the Histories American Schools 
for the Deaf, three volumes the Helen 
Keller Souvenirs, “Dumb Longer,” 
etc. 

The records show that during the four 
years, 1896-1899, nearly 35,000 copies 
reprints, publications, circulars, and clip- 
pings were gratuitously sent out the 
Volta Bureau that the public might be- 
come better acquainted with the work 
being done promote the welfare 
little deaf children. December, 1911, 
through the courtesy the Smithsonian 
Institution, presented the National 
Bureau for Promoting the General Wel- 
fare the Deaf, London, England, 
total nineteen (19) bound volumes and 
four hundred and twenty-five (425) sep- 
arate unbound Reports Schools for 
the Deaf; sixty-five (65) bound publi- 
cations and two hundred and thirty-two 
(232) pamphlets, etc., unbound; also 
complete file the Association Review 
and the Review. different 
occasions the Volta Bureau has also pre- 
sented schools for the deaf, unfor- 
tunate lose their libraries fire, 
complete set its own and its allied 
publications could spare. 

The Volta Bureau also clearing- 
house for exchanges between American 
and foreign schools reports, statistics, 
and educational literature relating the 
deaf. thousands packages have 
been reconsigned their proper destina- 
tions from the Volta Bureau. During 
the summer 1904, through the courtesy 
the International Bureau Exchanges 
connected with the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, the Volta Bureau sent abroad 
carefully selected assortment four 
thousand eight hundred and three (4,803) 
publications relating the deaf one 
thousand three hundred and eight (1,308) 
institutions, libraries, specialists. 
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The same year, through the courtesy 
the United States Commissioner Edu- 
cation, the Volta Bureau sent one 
thousand four hundred and seventy-five 
(1,475) public and school libraries and 
other public institutions, and super- 
intendents, directors, and trustees 
schools for the deaf total two thou- 
sand eight hundred and five (2,805) pub- 
lications. 

The Volta Bureau was awarded gold 
medal “for the increase and diffusion 
knowledge relating the deaf” the 
Universal Exposition held St. Louis, 
1904, commemorate the acquisition 
the Louisiana Territory, and also 


the Jamestown Tercentennial Exposition, 
Hampton Roads, Virginia, 1907, 
commemoration the first permanent 
English settlement America. 

the library the Volta Bureau are 
files more than 200 domestic and for- 
eign periodicals devoted the deaf. 
Some these suspended publication 
many years ago and copies are rarely 
found elsewhere. The librarian ear- 
nestly endeavoring secure complete 
files every publication relating the 
deaf that has ever appeared, matter 
what part the world, whether 
private venture and for private circu- 
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lation, public periodical, the 
end that may truly said that “If 
relates the deaf, the Volta 
Bureau.” Though the Volta Bureau has 
thousands books, pamphlets, periodi- 
cals, manuscripts, classified clippings. 
genealogical records, etc., constantly 
seeking more. desires have hand 
all information possibly procurable, prop- 
erly classified and card-indexed, the 
end that may promptly and accurately 
answer any reasonable question relating 
the deaf that any person may ask. 

the library are also the following: 

(1) card catalogue more than 
30,000 deaf children admitted into spe- 
cial schools for the deaf the United 
States during the 19th century (1817- 
1900), with full details concerning them 
taken from the private records the 
schools. 

(2) Voluminous MSS. containing au- 
thentic information concerning 
marriages persons deaf from child- 
hood (deaf and dumb), supplied the 
families themselves, with details concern- 
ing the parents and other ancestors and 
the brothers and sisters and children 
the partners marriage. Many the 
details have been transferred cards 
facilitate the preparation statistical 
tables. 

(3) The special schedules the Deaf 
used the Census Office 1900, con- 
taining detailed information concerning 
and dumb” the 12th Census the 
United States. The information au- 
thentic because supplied the 
sons themselves. perforated cards 
used the Census Office tabulating 
the returns are also preserved the 
Volta Bureau. 

(4) The special schedules the blind 
used the Census Office 1900, con- 
taining detailed information concerning 
persons returned blind the 
12th Census the United States. The 
information authentic because supplied 
the blind persons themselves. The 
perforated cards used the Census 
Office tabulating the returns are also 
preserved the Volta Bureau. 


The cost tabulating all this census 
material was borne the Volta 

The above-mentioned material 4), 
being confidential nature, cannot 
thrown open the general public, but 
the Volta Bureau welcomes bona fide in- 
vestigators, and will give them free ac- 
cess the material under 
strictions relating the use names, 

the more important manu- 
scripts are Dr. Bell’s “Ancestry the 
New England Deaf” and his “Genealogy 
Martha’s Vineyard,” studies made 
investigating the laws heredity 
bearing upon deafness. 

From Dr. point view there 
more fascinating research work 
than that relating the marriages 
the deaf with the deaf. And has 
presented the Volta Bureau set 
nearly three hundred charts forming 
graphical study marriages deaf 
persons which have resulted deaf off- 
spring, showing the ancestors and de- 
scendants the persons married, and 
brothers sisters, together 
with their deaf relatives collateral 
branches. These charts constitute spe- 
cial examination the histories three 
hundred families which deafness has 
appeared two, three, four, five suc- 
cessive generations, and contain all es- 
sential details interesting students 
heredity. Some these charts were 
shown the International Otological 
Congress held Boston, August, 
1912, Dr. Hudson-Makuen. 

addition the thousands publi- 
cations which the Volta Bureau possesses 
also carefully guards valuable historical 
and statistical records relating the deaf 
intrusted its care for permanent pres- 
ervation. Some these are available 
all who are interested; others are 
confidential nature and open only men 
whose past records guarantee the char- 
acter their researches. its ability 
properly care for and protect manu- 
scripts and documents this character 
has won recognition and will lead the 
Volta Bureau becoming the custodian 
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records inestimable value future 
generations. Recently learned that one 
eminent worker behalf the deaf-has 
provided his will that when passes 
away his splendid collection literature 
relating the deaf shall deposited 
the Volta Bureau for the benefit fel- 
low-workers good cause. Others 
are now sending the Volta Bureau old 
pamphlets, periodicals, and reports re- 
lating the deaf, knowing 
redistribute the duplicates 
among public institutions. 

Needless say, the position which the 
Volta Bureau occupies unique one 
and one that entails grave responsibility 
for the information which gives out 
must not only accurate and up-to-date, 
but excellent judgment must exercised 
any way reflect family history. 

the original plans could carried 
out, doubt the work the 
reau would also embrace greater 
extent than here outlined the following 
functions 

First. would seek secure the co- 
operation the highest and 
laryngological organizations. and special- 
ists throughout the world with view 
devising, primarily, preventive meas- 
ures and, secondarily, means alleviat- 
ing and curing deafness. 

thus stimulating research all parts 
the world, the brightest minds would 
focused upon the primary aim, and 
thus world’s prophylactic clinic would 
founded, the results being given 
the world the leading languages. 

The Volta Bureau would more 
fully than the past collect, reprint, and 
distribute information concerning 
methods instructing the totally par- 
tially deaf, the blind-deaf, from in- 
fancy old age, matter where 
what language the text originally ap- 
peared. would secure, tabulate, and 
distribute statistics graphically illustrat- 
ing direct and comparative results along 
any and all lines research relating 
any way the welfare the deaf. 

Third. bureau information, its 
field service world-wide, and the 


experience the years has clearly dem- 
onstrated the need extending and 
broadening this function. Every day 
some one some part the world, seek- 
ing accurate information relating the 
deaf, appeals the Volta for 
answers varied inquiries. Among the 
many requests received one week were 
the following: 

good teacher for little boy, whom the 
doctor says totally deaf.” 

“One patients little, girl 
baby evidently born deaf. «send 
such literature will aid starting the 
mother along the right 
speech the child.” 

hearing. possible for learn 
lip-reading? Send some helpful liter- 

“Has the Bureau the material from 
which the per capita cost of.pupils iri the 
principal State institutions can be: ob- 
What would the cost the 
clerical work involved?” 

“How best shall work 
secure day school for the deaf? There 
are seven little deaf children, perhaps 
more, our town, and feel that they 
should taught home.” 

“Please tell how start ‘Parents’ 
Association,’ whose members will aid 
their deaf children acquire more rap- 
idly facility speech 

have essay write about Helen 
Keller. Please tell all about her, and 
send some the pamphlets you are giv- 
ing away.” 

“Where the best normal training 
school for students desiring become 
teachers the deaf?” 

“Of nine children born hearing first 
cousins, seven were born deaf, the other 
two hearing. Will the children these 
hearing children born deaf, and the 
children these deaf children with 
hearing power unimpaired? other 
words, does deafness skip generation 
and then reappear? so, what the 
and how far does hold good?” 
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what line work can intelli- 
gent deaf girl earn good living wage?” 

have first-class oral teacher 
once. Telegraph names three 
four available teachers, with details.” 

These few questions portray some 
small degree the varied character the 
inquiries that daily come the Volta 


that daily 


the wisdom maintaining serviceable 
source information toward which 
physicians, clergymen, teachers, parents, 
‘and students may turn for information 
concerning whatever may promote the 
educational welfare little deaf children 
during the impressionable, absorptive 
years childhood. 

The Bureau also the Mecca toward 
which the adult deaf and the hard-of- 
hearing turn for advice concerning the 
efficiency lip-reading, the hope 
ameliorating the affliction gradually 
increasing deafness. 

The Volta Bureau maintains Teach- 
ers’ Information Agency and keeps 
file list teachers seeking appoint- 
ments, and list superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and parents desiring teachers for 
deaf children. 

brief, the Volta Bureau’s aim and 
purpose become the one place all 
the world where any one may propound 
reasonable question relating deafness 
and the deaf with good probability 
its being accurately and promptly an- 
swered. 

other words, the world’s infor- 
mation bureau all matters relating 
the educational welfare the deaf. 


Il. ITS SUPERINTENDENTS 


already stated, John Hitz was the 
first Superintendent the Volta Bureau. 
From the beginning held that the 
Volta Bureau should conducted along 
scientific rather than pedagogic lines, “its 
methods rather those the scientist than 
the schoolmaster that while would 
impartially present the views and theories 
others, should hold none, advocate 
none, indorse none. Primarily its true 
function was gather the literature 
the world that related the deaf and 
the blind-deaf, and collect and corre- 


late and disseminate facts, letting the re- 
cipients analyze and assimilate the facts 
most helpful the cause they served. 

believed gathering facts the 
statistical method properly prepared 
schedules, and held that only through the 
fearless publication facts, without re- 
gard the influence these facts might 
have modifying methods, would the 
continued existence the Bureau 
justified, aside from serving large 
library general depository literature 
relating the deaf. Furthermore, that 
the volume its serviceability must 
necessarily depend upon the impartial, 
unbiased character all its undertakings. 

This impartiality was appreciated the 
more those who knew that personally 
John Hitz was strong advocate 
oralism, that unofficially did what 
could promote the teaching speech 
little deaf children the impression- 
able language-learning years that precede 
the school age, and that refused 
allow any publication carry his name 
the organ the Bureau, for fear such 
action might narrow its field useful- 
ness. 

Thus came about that under the 
superintendency John Hitz the Volta 
Bureau established cordial relations with 
eminent educators the deaf all parts 
the world, regardless the methods 
used instructing pupils, winning their 
confidence and esteem through its im- 
partial breadth view and leading them 
perceive that its mission was world- 
wide. 

John Hitz remained Superintendent 
the Volta Bureau from its inception 
the day his sudden death, March 26, 
1908, while escorting Helen Keller from 
the Union Station. March his 
remains were interred the Congres- 
sional Cemetery. Miss Keller attended 
the funeral services held the Volta 
Bureau, and paid glowing tribute 
her departed “foster father,” she called 
Mr. Hitz, saying part: “Only those 


who knew John Hitz can realize what 
his friendship meant me. 
will try impart others the sense that 
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wise, good man has lived among like 


benediction. The deaf and the 
blind have lost more than they can ever 
know losing his sympathy and service. 
Would that all workers for these two 
classes were like disinterested, 
broad their views, more anxious for 
the good those they undertake help 
than for the advocacy theories.” 

the annual meeting the American 
Association Promote the Teaching 
Speech the Deaf, held Rochester. 
Y., May 1908, the following 
resolutions were passed and recorded: 


Whereas, the death Hon. John Hitz, Su- 
perintendent the Volta Bureau, Washing- 


BOOTH 


ton, having taken from charter 
member the Association, and 

Whereas, his work for many years having 
been entirely sympathetic and closely 
ative with the aims and purposes the As- 
sociation, 

Resolved, That our feeling that his 
death our Association and the cause the 
deaf general have sustained distinct and 
irreparable loss; also that here give ex- 
pression our high appreciation his char- 
acter and personal worth; and further 

Resolved, That the Volta Bureau for the 
increase and diffusion knowledge relating 
the deaf, recognize institution 
broadest philanthropy and large and per- 
petual usefulness; and that further recog- 
nize the debt owe, and that the world will 
owe for all time, its first Superintendent 
for the wise thought its creation and the 


SAS 
: 


far-seeing, far-reaching plan its 
work. 
Resolved, That these resolutions 
entered upon the minutes; that copy 
them forwarded the imme- 
diate family; and that they pub- 
lished the Association Review. 


CAROLINE YALE, 

Committee. 


March 26, 1908, the day 
following the sudden death 
John Hitz, Mr. Frank Booth 
accepted the appointment Act- 
ing Superintendent the Volta 
Bureau, tendered him the 
trustees. Later became the 
Superintendent, and remained 
charge the work until July 
1911, when his resignation be- 
came effective that might ac- 
cept the 
dency the Nebraska School 
for the Deaf, Omaha. 

Mr. Booth was peculiarly qual- 
ified the head the 
Volta Bureau, for not only was 
the deaf, editorial writer 
eminence the literature his 
profession, and during twelve 
years general secretary and treasurer 
the American Association Promote the 
Teaching Speech the Deaf, but his 
very wide acquaintance with teachers 
the deaf, both this country and for- 
eign lands, enabled him perceive how 
best the Bureau could continue pro- 
mote the welfare the deaf. 

Following Mr. Booth’s resignation, Dr. 
Harris Taylor, principal the Institu- 
tion for the Improved Instruction 
Deaf-mutes New York City, was re- 
quested serve superintendent the 
Volta Bureau. This Dr. Taylor agreed 
for the honor conferred, but only 
“upon condition that there should 
other remuneration.” ‘Thus Dr. Taylor 
has generously filled the superintendency 
for year and half without compensa- 
tion, while the same time carrying 
his professional work New York city. 
Teachers the deaf hold Dr. Taylor 
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high esteem, and turn him for guid- 
ance, aid, advice, knowledge. one 
their number; came from the 
ranks, and understands the difficulties 
that teachers necessarily face. Dr. 
Taylor’s desire that every teacher 
hearing children, well every teacher 
deaf children, should realize that the 
services the Volta Bureau are their 
command whatever will promote the 
intellectual welfare deaf children, and 
through utilization its services, 
making the Bureau more prominent 
and profitable part the world’s edu- 
cational equipment, the end that the 
greatest possible returns welfare work 
may secured from the generous gifts 
the donors, whose sole thoughts have 
been aid restoring little deaf chil- 
dren their rightful heritage speech, 
and enable them gain the knowledge 
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that will insure ability successfully 
compete with the hearing industrial, 
commercial, and professional work. 


THE SOURCE ITS FINANCES 


The Volta Bureau was founded and 
maintained during nearly twenty-five 
years private individual—Alexander 
Graham Bell—and then 
gether with its maintenance fund, the 
American Association Promote the 
Teaching Speech the Deaf. 

The manner which this maintenance 
fund was created and the steps leading 
thereto are believed sufficient 
interest presented here detail. 

While striving improve tele- 
phone transmitter, Thomas Edison 
outlined his co-laborer, Mr. 
Johnson, the possibility devising 
telephone repeater that would prove 
useful telephone circuits the relay 
telegraph lines. Some months later, 
while lecturing Buffalo musi- 
cal telephone,” Mr. Johnson casually re- 
ferred the proposed telephone repeater 
that would mechanically record tele- 
phone message and then relay across 
the continent desired. The next 
morning the Buffalo papers gave more 
space “the talking machine reproduc- 
ing articulate speech with all the perfec- 
tion the human voice” than the 
lecture the musical entertainment. 
The following evening Mr. Johnson lec- 
tured Rochester, and again the news- 
papers dilated the merits “the talk- 
ing machine,” notwithstanding that the 
house was crowded learn about “the 
musical telephone” and listen strains 
music conveyed from some distant 
city, hear the thrilling notes some 
charming singer entertaining audience 
many miles away. 

would interesting learn the 
names the newspaper men Buffalo 
and Rochester whose brilliant foresight 
and imagination 1877 leaped far 
advance the inventor’s fertile mind, 
and not only christened the unmaterial- 
ized invention, but forcibly outlined 
its commercial value and possibilities 
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lead Mr. Johnson abandon very 
profitable lecture tour, cancel dozen en- 
gagements, hurry back Mr. Edison’s 
laboratory, and tell what the newspaper 
men thought about the invention. 

After reading the newspaper clippings, 
Mr. Edison said: “They are right. That 
what is—a talking machine.” Then 
Edison and Johnson started put 
tangible form that which the newspaper 
fraternity the country over was giving 
the widest free advertising any invention 
ever received. Later Mr. Johnson said: 
“Within twenty-four hours had 
instrument consisting little revolving 
cylinder turned with crank, and sim- 
ple diaphragm with needle attachment. 
wrapped sheet tinfoil around the 
cylinder, and then, while turning the 
crank, spoke into the transmitting 
diaphragm the original phonographic sen- 
tence: ‘Mary had little lamb.’ Then 
reversed the action see would re- 
produce our speech, which did our 
satisfaction. That was the original pho- 
nograph, mind the greatest thing 
Mr. Edison ever did.” 

little later Mr. Edison became in- 
fatuated with the fascinating problems 
incandescent electric lighting, and 
many his earlier inventions were ne- 
glected practically abandoned. Among 
the number was the phonograph, which 
was left crude and nearly useless 
condition for practical commercial work, 
and while patent had been granted 
did not prove value. 

July 28, 1880, “the commissioners 
the Volta Prize the French Acad- 
emy notified Alexander Graham Bell that 
they had awarded him” this prize 
50,000 francs, destined for the inventor 
the best application electricity, 
shown the methods and means for the 
electric transmission speech over long 
distances, the magneto-electric speaking 
telephone being considered the most ser- 
viceable electrical invention devised dur- 
ing the preceding fifteen years. 

When Dr. Bell received this prize 
$10,000 determined let form the 
nucleus fund promote research 
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and invention. His first step creating 
this fund was form organization, 
which called the Volta Laboratory 
Association. The $10,000 received from 


equipping the laboratory and secur- 
ing material, supplies, etc. 


The three members the Volta As- 
sociation were gentlemen interested 
research work unremunerative na- 
ture. Dr. Chichester Bell was inter- 
ested organic chemistry, and during 
many years was demonstrator chem- 
istry University College, London, 
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England. desired conduct certain 
experiments organic chemistry, 
Washington. Mr. Sumner Tainter was 
expert maker optical instruments. 
skilled mechanician, had as- 
‘sisted Dr. Bell the development the 
photophone, instrument devised 
transmit speech upon beam light. 
Mr. Tainter desired carry experi- 
ments relating optical apparatus, and 
supervised the work and the staff 
skilled workmen employed the Volta 
laboratory. Alexander Bell, 
though known the world over the in- 
ventor the magneto-electric speaking 
telephone, was particularly interested 
researches relating the inheritance 
deafness, and desired carry re- 
searches relating the ancestry the 
deaf and the results the marriages 
the deaf with one another. 

The members agreed that the working 
capital the Association (the Volta 
Prize) was utilized support 
these various lines investigation but, 
each line was unremunerative, was 
proposed that the three associates should 
concentrate portion time and effort 
upon some one line research inven- 
tion that gave promise producing 
financial profit, with the object cre- 
ating permanent fund that might 
researches. 

The members further agreed that any 
joint invention that gave promise 
possessing commercial value was 
patented and the patents sold. Then 
the proceeds the sale were 
divided into four parts, one for each 
the three associates, and the fourth 
replace and augment the Volta Prize. 

searching for promising line 
investigation the members perceived the 
possibilities commercial profit de- 
vising improved form Edison’s 
phonograph, and the newspaper frater- 
nity were responsible measure for 
this selection. 

1874 Dr. Bell carried 
series experiments with improved 
form phonautograph devised Mr. 
Charles Morey, which vowel 
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sounds were sung their various pitehes 
and their tracings preserved for study 
and comparison. But the curves traced 
the stylus were not sufficiently marked 
enable the vowels certainly iden- 
tified. Thus Dr, Bell welcomed the ap- 
1877-1878 means for securing rec- 
ords minute phonetical distinctions, 
but some respects the results were dis- 
appointing, and the imperfect character 
the records led him 
how serviceable perfected phonograph 
might prove. 

Careful experiments showed that the 
Edison phonograph failed 
torily reproducing sounds owing im- 
perfect indentations due the stylus 
crowding crumpling the tinfoil then 
forming the receiving cylinder. The As- 
sociation substituted flat wax plate for 
the tinfoil, and later wax cylinders, 
stylus engraved clean-cut permanent 
form each and every sound the hu- 
man voice that impinged upon the dia- 
phragm the receiver, thus making 
possible secure exact reproduction 
the message engraved whenever 
desired, this quality be- 
ing absent tinfoil surface. Again, 
the instrument perfected the Volta 
Laboratory consisted three parts: the 
phonograph, recording 
the phonogram record designed 
transmissible the mails, and the 
graphophone, reproducer. 

When the new instrument 
fected was found that the entire work- 
ing capital the Volta Association, in- 
cluding the Volta Prize Fund $10,000, 
was exhausted, and there were 
funds cover cost applying for pat- 
ents. commercial corporation, the 
Volta Graphophone Company, was or- 
ganized residents Washington 
serve parent company, hold the 
patents obtained all countries, or- 
ganize local operating companies, and 
grant royalty rights. 

secure the necessary capital the 
Volta Association then sold all its rights 
the new company for certain pro- 
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portion the shares the new organi- 
zation, and these shares were equally 
divided among the three members and 
the Volta Fund, each receiving one- 
fourth. The Association then dissolved 
and the members went their several ways. 

Having applied for and secured broad 
patents, and desiring the Volta phono- 
form Edison’s invention, was of- 
fered the Edison Company about 
follows: Your phonograph has little 
commercial value. Ours practi- 
cal machine covered broad patents. 
But Mr. Edison conceived the prin- 
ciple which our machine based and 
invented, the original phonograph, 
suggest the formation new com- 
pany, you hold per cent the 
stock and hold per cent 
can maintain control. 

The Edison Company was favorably 
impressed with this generous offer. But 
when Mr. Edison learned the negotia- 
tions objected and devised certain 


improvements his neglected phono- 
graph, and interview soon appeared 
the daily papers concerning his im- 


proved instrument. Thus, owing Mr. 
attitude, the Volta Graphophone 
Company was compelled consider 
other plans for placing the instrument 
the market. 

About this time some official reporters 
debates the United States Senate 
and the House Representatives and 
some members the newspaper frater- 
nity, including Mr. James Clephane, 
Mr. Andrew Devine, Mr. John White, 
Mr. Edward Easton, Mr. Edward 
Murphy, and others, became convinced 
the commercial practicability the 
peated practical demonstrations its 
serviceability recording and reproduc- 
ing dictation, and result their en- 
thusiasm Mr. Stilson Hutchins, then pub- 
lisher the Washington Post, became 
interested. The outcome the inter- 
est thus awakened these successful 
tests was the organization second 
commercial corporation, the American 
Graphophone Company, manufacture 


and sell phonographs and graphophones, 
and this company Mr. Edward 
Easton and has been during many 
years the chief executive. The original 
plan the company was offer the in- 
struments substitute for the short- 
hand amanuensis, letting the stylus re- 
cord the dictation the wax cylinder 
and then repeat the copyist. But 
when the public found that the world’s 
richest music could satisfactorily re- 
corded and reproduced larger business 
developed along that line, and the adver- 
tising this one feature alone has in- 
volved the expenditure millions 
dollars newspapers periodicals. 
Surely case bread cast upon the 
waters returning. 

Naturally patent litigation followed 
and the original Edison patent proved 
unimportant. Thus the patents granted 
the Volta Graphophone Company be- 
came the underlying patents, covering 
all phonographs and graphophones using 
wax cylinders wax records. 

Meanwhile Dr. Bell sold the shares 
the Volta Graphophone 
lotted the Volta Prize Fund for the 
sum $100,000, and with this sum 
fund was created that was thenceforth 
called the Volta Fund. other words, 
this Volta Fund had its origin first the 
Volta Prize $10,000, awarded for 
what was recently declared the 
most marvelous invention many cen- 
turies, the electric-speaking telephone 
that eliminates time and distance 
myriad transactions, and, second, the 
graphophone, referred the court 
records that “great invention which 
the origin and basis the enormous 
sound-recording industry the present 
day, and which was the outcome four 
years (1881-1885) experimental work 
the part the collaborators.” 

June 27, 1887, Dr. Bell delivered 
his father, Prof. Alexander Melville 
Bell, this Volta Fund, or, was later 
termed, the Volta Bureau Fund, 
held trust and used promoting 
the educational welfare deaf 
more particularly “for the purpose 
founding and maintaining Bureau for 
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the increase and diffusion knowledge 
relating the deaf,” distributing de- 
sirable literature concerning the deaf, 
matter what language published, and 
procuring whatever material means 
would aid research any other form 
work undertaken for the purpose 
promoting the intellectual welfare 
deaf children. 

Owing his advanced age, Dr. 
father requested the appointment his 
nephew, Mr. Charles Bell, the well- 
known Washington banker and financial 
authority, joint trustee this fund, 
which was done; and, following the 
death Professor Bell, the trusteeship 
was turned over the American Se- 
curity Trust Company Washington, 
which Mr. Charles Bell president. 

Following the death John Hitz, Dr. 
Bell realized that the time had come 
when must arrange for the permanent 
maintenance the work the Volta 
Bureau corporate concern rather 
than individual. Thus the an- 
nual meeting the American Associa- 
tion Promote the Teaching Speech 
the Deaf, held Rochester May 
1908, Dr. Bell suggested that the Asso- 
ciation take charge the property and 
maintenance the Bureau. The min- 
utes read: 


Dr. Bell said that was his opinion that 
the Association and the Volta Bureau each 
lacked what the other possessed, and union 
the two would complete whole and make 
the Association what had been his ambition 
should become, and such union would make 
sure that the Speech Association and the Volta 
Bureau could never become antagonistic. 
would like hand over the whole property 
the Volta Bureau the Speech Association, 
suggesting change either the character 
the Association that the work done 
the Volta Bureau, leaving the Directors 
what had been the Bureau’s work they 
may find means and opportunity. thought 
advisable place the Volta Fund the 
hands trust company under contract 
the use the dividends the trust. 
would like have the American Association 
Promote the Teaching Speech the 
Deaf have and use the Volta Bureau its 
home. This placing the larger institution 
the hands the smaller one, but the Asso- 
ciation incorporated and competent, and, 
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satisfactory manner. Dr. Bell said the matter 


placing the Volta fund demands immediate 
attention. When that fund has been placed 
the credit the Association, plans, the 
property and vested funds the Association 
will be, will approximate follows: 


General fund 
Sinking fund......... 
Real estate 


$121,449.39 


Dr. Bell suggested that the Speech Asso- 
ciation simply absorb the Volta Bureau funds 
the hands trust company, from which 
would receive the full proceeds its in- 
vestment and then turn back into the hands 
the trust company one-half these pro- 
capital; the other half expended such 
manner the Board saw fit, the donor placing 
upon the Board restrictions the man- 
ner its expenditure. 


IV. THE VOLTA BUREAU 
OFFICES 


ITS LIBRARY AND 


Before 1890 was perceived that the 
publications received the Volta Bu- 
were accumulating rapidly that 
the quarters then occupied 3414 
street (now Volta Place) were inade- 
quate, and that much additional stack 
room would have secured the 
collection was available students 
research work. was also perceived 
that the Volta Laboratory was not suit- 
able safe place which house 
valuable collection literature and 
statistics relating the deaf, for the 
building was only cheaply constructed 
two-story brick structure. Dr. Bell 
suggested securing plans for the erection 
small fireproof building, having 
number stack rooms which the per- 
manent preservation material 
could assured. John Hitz requested 
Peabody Stearns, Boston, pre- 
pare the plans, which received Sep- 
tember, 1892. 

The plans presented were for build- 
ing similar but somewhat more archi- 
tecturally ornate than the one now occu- 
pied. the cost construction was 
estimated double what had ex- 
pected pay, Dr. Bell strongly objected 
drawing heavily upon the Volta 
Fund for ornate structure; for, 
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THE VOLTA BUREAU AS ORIGINALLY DESIGNED 


his opinion, that fund might used 
better purpose. 

However, John Hitz won Prof. Mel- 
ville Bell’s approval modification 
the plans, and together they succeeded 
winning Dr. Bell’s consent, but only 
condition that the entire cost erecting 
and equipping should come from some 
other source than the Volta Fund. Soa 
building fund was started, which Dr. 
Bell contributed $25,000; his father gave 
$15,000, and John Hitz gave portion 
his services the sense that during the 
remainder his life accepted lower 
salary than would otherwise have come 
him. Referring this gift, Dr. Bell 
says: “The Volta Bureau building was 
the creation John Hitz. would 
hardly possible get any one else 
the country the really great work 
did $160 month for himself and 
assistant.” 

Meanwhile, there was purchased three 
lots having frontage feet 35th 


street and 139 feet street (later re- 
named Volta Place), and almost directly 
across the street from the Volta Labo- 
ratory. 

Thursday noon, April 27, 1893, 
the presence the architect and the con- 
tractor, Prof. Melville Bell, Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, Dr. Gordon. 
Dr. Westervelt, and John Hitz, the 
contracts for the construction the 
Volta Bureau building now occupied were 
signed the color the bricks used, 
the exact location for the building the 
lot purchased, and other details were 
decided. 

1893, the ground was formally broken 
for the construction the new building, 
when Helen Keller turned the first sod, 
followed Elsie May Bell, Marian Hub- 
bard Bell, and others, amid the applause 
relatives and friends. Among those 
present this occasion were: Helen 
Keller and her teacher, Miss Annie 
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Sullivan (now Mrs. Macy), Dr. 
Gordon, Professor and Mrs. Melville 
Mr. and Mrs. David Bell, Dr. and 
Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell and their 
daughters, Elsie and Marian Bell, Miss 
Mary Symonds, Miss Laura Symonds, 
Mrs. Hood, Bessie Appleby, Mills, 
Curdy, Douglas McCurdy, Ellis, 
Ellis, Roland and others. 

Owing various delays, due partly 
account the financial stress 
volved the entire country 1893-1894, 
materially reducing incomes many in- 
vestments, the actual work erecting 
the building did not commence until late 
September, 1893, and year elapsed 
before was ready for occupancy. 

Under date Monday, October 
1894, John Hitz made this notation: “En- 
tered upon first day’s work the 
new building the Volta Bureau,” and 
adds that the first visitor enter the 
building called make inquiries about 
the the deaf. 

The accompanying reproduction 
photograph shows the building ap- 
pears today. Yet illustration can 
justice the exquisite proportions and 
architectural attractiveness the struc- 
ture itself, marred its terraced 
setting. And this indefinable atmos- 


phere artistic lines that appeals 
many visitors the longer its harmonious 
classical design studied. 
The library section building, 
separated from the main portion 
has but one entrance, 


12-inch fire-wall, 


with steel vault doors that open into the 
librarian’s room, and are locked .every 
evening. The iron stairway leading from 
one stack floor another circular 
form; cast-iron floor plates are used 
the second and third floor stack rooms, 
while fine quality flagging used 
for flooring the lower room. are 
ten stacks each the first and second 
floors, but stacks the third floor. 
These stacks are cast iron, and the 
only inflammable material the library, 
aside from books and pamphlets, the 
pine shelving used the iron stacks (to 
replaced with iron steel shelving), 
the card index and filing cases, and the 
window frames and casings. Except two 
that are iron-barred, all the library win- 
dows have iron shutters. 

the stack rooms except cloudy days, 
but there artificial means light- 
ing; thus the contents are not conven- 
iently available after dark. However, 
the Bureau open visitors only from 
a.m. m., this absence artificial 
illumination not serious drawback 
present. The other rooms are electrically 
illuminated. 

The contents these stack rooms, 
taken whole, form library spe- 
cialized literature inestimable value, 
and one that should intelligently treas- 
ured and rendered available every in- 
terested seeker after knowledge concern- 
ing any problem relating deafness, its 
causes, and its amelioration. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Bay State Trust Company 


BOSTON 


EQUIPPED FURNISH EVERY BANKING FACILITY 


SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES 
STORAGE SILVER AND OTHER VALUABLES 
LETTERS CREDIT 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES AND FOREIGN DRAFTS 


EASILY ACCESSIBLE THE BACK BAY STATIONS 


222 BOYLSTON ST. PARK SQUARE 


OSTRICH FEATHERS 
Dyed, Cleansed, and Curled 


wish advise the public that the quality 
work produced our establishment beyond com- 
parison, not only the appearance gives your 
feathers, but also the length time they will last. 
Notwithstanding this fact our prices are the lowest 
town, which will pleased demonstrate. 
Thirty-three years spent one location doing noth- 
ing but Feather work assures you the reliability 
these statements. 


Methot Ostrich Feather Co. 


TEMPLE PLACE TEMPLE PLACE 
(Sign the Golden Ostrich) (Blake Building, Elevator) 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


SIGNALING 
SYSTEMS 


for Hospitals, Schools, etc. 


3S*°FLOOR 


have made special study this 
subject and are prepared furnish 
system suit your individual require- 
ments. The Holtzer-Cabot signals work 
low voltage and without relays. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


The Holtzer-Cabot Elec. Co. 


SAFETY FOR YOUR ESTATE 


Every investment made, other important action taken, 
represents the collective wisdom group men 
expert trust management, and services cost 
estate more than would pay individual. 

All our securities are officially inspected three times 
give bonds equal twice the amount 
the personal property estate and 
these bonds are backed guarantee $4,500,000. 
individual acting executor trustee rarely 
required give security. 


Booklet with information sent request 


Boston Safe Deposit Co. 


100 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 


active business Over care our 
since trust department 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Canisters 1-2 lb. Canisters 
Cents Cents 


= 


Packed Parchment-lined 
One pound and half-pound Canisters 


pers 


invite comparison with other Teas price 


PIERCE CO. 


Corner 


T, 


The full, rich berries that together 


produce Touraine Flavor come 
from THE CREAM THE 
WORLD’S COFFEE CROPS 


Your guarantee the Arab the yellow bag with our name. 


BOSTON Boston Telephone, Richmond 1580 CHICAGO 


e 
“Choisa” Ceylon 
SS 
| 
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Fascinating Flavor 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR THIRTY YEARS THE 


Deerfoot Farm Sausage 


Has been famous the finest all pork sausage 
the market. costs more because contains 
ALL the best parts the pig, including the hams, 
and flavored with the choicest spices. 


There are many immitations. Ask your dealer for the 
and examine the wrapper. sure other 
substituted, 


DEERFOOT FARMS CO. 


Southborough, Mass. 


Boston Store New York Store 
Bosworth Street 172 Chambers Street 


For sale all first-class dealers. 


COBB, BATES YERXA 
COMPANY 


and Grocers 


SUMMER STREET, CORNER CHAUNCY 


(ONE BLOCK FROM WASHINGTON STREET) 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


SAFETY FOR VALUABLES 


The State Street 
Safe Deposit Waults 


Building, State Street, Boston 


SEPARATE VAULT FOR THE STORAGE 
SILVERWARE TRUNKS BOXES 


THE COUPON ROOMS ARE ALL LARGE SIZE 
AND ATTRACTIVE EVERY WAY 


Just Received 


Many New Patterns Floor Coverings 


COLLECTION beautiful rugs and carpets that will prove greatest 

interest intending purchasers. Among the recent additions our 
already incomparable showing will found large number especially hand- 
some Wilton, Axminster, Brussels, and Mission Bungalow Rugs. far the 
most representative and largest floor-covering stock New England. 


Oriental Rugs 
Domestic Rugs 
Values Carpets 
Linoleums and Mattings—not duplicated 
any other firm our midst. 


The seven new buildings for the Perkins Institute for the Blind under construction 


Watertown will completely fur- Whi 
nished with Linoleum from the 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Capital, $2,000,000.00 Surplus and Undivided Profits, $3,000,000.00 


THE SECOND 
NATIONAL BANK 


BOSTON 


MINOT BUILDING 111 Devonshire Street 


Original Charter, 1832 
Organized National Bank, 1864 


OFFICERS 
BEAL, President HARLAN BREED, Cashier 
WALLACE PIERCE, Vice-President Assistant Cashier 


The Mutual JOSEPH WATERMAN 


National Bank SONS 
Boston 


STATE STREET 


Foster, Pres. Alexander Ladd 
. D. Codman, Vice-Pres. George U. Crocker 
Crane, Vice-Pres. George Cobb 


Wn. Stickney, Cashier 


2326 2328 WASHINGTON ST. 


not wish solicit bank accounts ADJOINING DUDLEY ST. TERMINAL 


that are pleasantly and satisfactorily placed, 
but everybody occasionally has new ac- 
count open, and for such account BOSTON 
that would pleased have this bank 


considered and for that purpose would keep ESTABLISHED 1859 TELEPHONE ROXBURY 
continually our name before you. 


This bank independent and has many 
attractive features which are essentially its 
own, 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


OFFICERS 
CHARLES JOPP, President 

C. L. BILLMAN, Treasurer 
ROBERT SHAW, Jr., Asst. Treas. 


GEORGE POOR, Secretary 
LAWLER, Asst. Treas. 


MAIN OFFICE 
MILK STREET 


FANEUIL HALL BRANCH 
SOUTH MARKET STREET 


Interest allowed on Cnecking Accounts of $300 and over 


Boston 
Roofing Company 


Proprietor 


Slate, Tin, Copper, Tar, and Gravel 
Roofers 


Special attention all kinds 
Repairs 


Gutters, Skylights, and Conductors 
made and put 


Telephone Haymarket 677 


STREET, Room 1024 
Boston, Mass. 


State Street 


Company 


Conservative Policy and Independent 
position this Company, together with 

the services rendered its many depositors, have 

resulted the following steady 

stantial increase its number accounts, with- 

out consolidation with any other bank: 
November 1902 


November 1904 
November 


November 1912........ 10,263 
Persons opening Accounts renting Safe 
Deposit Boxes will well consider the ad- 
vantages offered this Company. 
MAIN OFFICE, STATE STREET. 
Back Bay Branch, 130 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston. 
Safe Deposit Vaults both offices. 


November 1908......... 5,926 
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CARPETS, RUGS 
UPHOLSTERY 
John Pray Sons Co. 


646-650 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 


The Advantages Drinking 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


DIAMONDS High Quality 
RUBIES 

someness, its deli- 

EMERALDS cious natural flavor, 


and its perfect 


there are many inferior 
imitations, consumers should 
sure get the genuine with 


CORNER WEST STREET, Walter Baker Co. Ltd. 


WALTER HATCH CO. 


Wish very much that you would visit their new store. 
Boston store owned and operated Boston people. 
Tell what you think it. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ROYAL FAMILY” 


the latest Samoset and 
the manor born 


HONEY NOUGATINES 
MILK ALMOND CREAMS 
LIQUID CREAM PINEAPPLE 
and MAPLE PECANS 


White Gold and Royal Purple Box 


ASK FOR SAMOSET 


SAMOSET CHOCOLATES 


FORM 
LEGACY 


hereby give and bequeath 
the Association 
for Promoting the Interests 
the Adult Blind,” used 
publishing and otherwise for 
the support the magazine 
called the Outlook for the Blind, 
some other magazine pub- 
lished interests the 
blind, the sum of, etc. 


STUDENTS 


NEW MUSIC STUDENTS LIBRARY VOLUME 


SOUND AND ITS RELATION 
MUSIC 


CLARENCE HAMILTON, A.M. 
Price postpaid, bound cloth, $1.25 


Students music greatly need handbook acoustics 
relating music, one that has been brought line with 
the latest discoveries and theories. The books now the 
market are longer dependable, the result being that this 
element in a course of music study is, generally lacking. 
The author has presented the essential facts, together with 
many interesting experiments and helpful figures and dia- 
grams make the principles good text-book for 
schools and colleges. 


Remarkable for its clearness and conciseness. will 
always have desk for reference.— Arthur Foote. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 
CHAS. DITSON CO., New York 


THE BLICKENSDERFER 
Aluminum Typewriter 


Weight pounds, neat leather traveling 
case. Everything the way time-and- 
labor-saving attachments. Universal Key- 
board. Price $50. 
also have Used Machines which have been 
put first-class order from $15 upward. 
Machines placed trial, free charge. 


BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER CO. 
334 BOYLSTON STREET 
Room BOSTON, MASS. 


OF THEN Sd 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Academy 


136 Boylston Street, Boston 


Special Training School 
for Girls and Women 


Where delicate, nervous children, 
behind grammar school studies, 
women who have neglected 
their education, can 
vate instruction grammar, arith- 
metic, spelling, letter writing, etc. 

Also thorough training Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping. 


Day rates, $15 per month 
Evening rates, $1.00 per week 


$2.50 AND 


When the cap 


CASTLE SQUARE HOTEL 
Charles E, Sleeper, A/anager 
TREMONT STREET, CASTLE SQUARE 
Office, 10 Chambers Street, Boston 


European Plan Boston Hotel Co., Lessees 


Over one mile frontage of outside rooms. The only hotel of 
its size in the world having PRIVATE BATH WITH 
EVERY ROOM. Long distance telephone in each room. 
First-class cuisine and service. The original and only 
tip hotel dining-room the United States. 
50 Single Suites with private bathrooms, $1.50 per day for one 
person only. 
100 Double Suites with private bathroom, for two persons, 
$2.00 per day. 
350 Double Suites (for two), Alcove Chamber, private bath- 
room, $2.50 and $3.00 per day. 
NOTHING transferred free. 
PLEASE SEND POSTAL FOR BOOKLET. 


screwed on, the pen 
must stay where 


belongs, inside the barrel. 
writes the first stroke, without shaking. 
easiest pen fill, simply remove the cap and 
drop the ink inky joints unscrew. 
writes continuously with even flow ink. 
made the simplest manner the fewest 
parts, nothing to get out of order. 
Moore’s is a habit that you never get over 
Every Moore Non-Leakable Fountain Pen carries 
with the most unconditional guarantee. 


For Sale Dealers Everywhere. 


AMERICAN FOUNTAIN PEN CO. 
Cushing Foster, Selling 
168 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


CHAIR CANE CANE WEBBING 


BEST QUALITY 


Supplied the Various Institutions for the Blind 


AMERICAN RATTAN AND REED MFG. CO. 


Kingsland and Norman Avenues 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


THE ORIGINAL NON-LEAKABLE 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


LAMSON HUBBARD 


MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS 


Hats and Furs for Men and 


COLD STORAGE FURS 


LAMSON HUBBARD 


BEDFORD AND 173 WASHINGTON STS., BOSTON 

The Selection Good 


Winter Street Taste the Selection 


Food Shop 


Lunch Room 


Home-Made Bread, Pies 
and Cakes Served 


And Sale 


For Those Who 


LUNCH Discriminate 


AFTERNOON TEA 


to 


insure Satisfactory Quality use our 
STATE LIQUID PAINTS 

BAY STATE OIL SHINGLE STAINS 
BAY STATE VARNISHES 


BAY STATE BAY STATE 


BAY STATE BRICK AND CEMENT COATING 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WADSWORTH, HOWLAND CO., 
Corroders White Lead and Color Grinders 
WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON FACTORIES: MALDEN, MASS. 
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XII ADVERTISEMENTS 


English 


160 Tremont Street 


Over 


Afternoon Tea Between Boylston 


ATLANTIC 
DECORATING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Warehouses Farnham St., Roxbury 


and Constructors 
the 1912 Electric Show 
and All the Noted Shows 


Boston 


Highest Grade Possible 
Produce. 
Strictly Unbleached Flour 


SANDS, TAYLOR WOOD CO. 


FOR DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES ADDRESS 
CAMPBELL, GENERAL MANAGER 
Telephone Oxford 2066 


JOHN COUSENS COAL CO. 


781 COMMMONWEALTH AVE. 
BROOKLINE 


Telephone Main 4815 


FOR YOUR PETS 


Give them the best 


DR. DANIELS’ DOG BREAD 
For the Dog 


PUPPY BREAD 
For the Puppy and Toy 


CAT CRUMBS 
For the Cat and Kitten 


DR. DANIELS’ CATNIP AND 
CATNIP BALL 


DR. DANIELS’ DOG AND CAT 
MEDICINES 


For Worms, Distemper, Stomach and Bowel 
Troubles, Flea, Mange and Skin 


DR. DANIELS’ HORSE REMEDIES 
For all Horse Ills 
Books all these animals any drug store 


ALWAYS ASK FOR 
DR. DANIELS’ 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


STOCKS AND BONDS 


STATE STREET 
BOSTON 


Shoe Polishes 


They meet every requirement for cleaning and 
shoes kinds and colors. 


“GILT ladies’ shoe dressing that positively 
contains Oil. Blacks and Polishes ladies’ and children’s boots 
and shoes, shines without rubbing, 25c. FRENCH 10c. 
combination for gentlemen who take pride hav- 
ing their shoes look Restores color and lustre all black 
shoes. Polish with a brush or cloth, 25c. ‘*BABY ELITE” 
size, 10c, 

combination for cleaning and polishing all kinds 
russet tan shoes, 25c. size, 10c. 

your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send the 
price stamps for full size package. Charges paid. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


The Oldest aud Largest Manufacturers Shoe Polishes 
the World 


XIV ADVERTISEMENTS 


FURRIERS 


RELIABLE FURS 
RELIABLE INFORMATION 
RELIABLE PRICES 


MISREPRESENTATION 
VALUES COLD STORAGE 


MANUFACTURERS 


POPE CO. Fort Hill 


Successors John O’Connell 
Levi Son 


Member Master Builders Association 


Dealers 


Doors, Windows, Blinds PLUMBING 


AND 


make specialty GAS PIPING 


Window Screens and 


Screen Doors Estimates furnished. 


All orders promptly attended to. 
Hotbed Sashes 
135 Oliver Street 


Sudbury Street BOSTON 
Boston 


GUINEE 


GUINEE GILBERT 
MANUFACTURING FURRIERS 


173A TREMONT STREET 
Lexington Building. 


Telephone—Oxford 4789 GILBERT 


Boston, Mass. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 

Corsets Expert Corsetieres important feature 

the Service offer our patrons. advise just the 

model best suited Your Figure. 

the country, carry all the 
better and most reliable makes, 
well the newest Paris Models. 

sive Boston Agents for the Celebrated Madame Corset. 
Mail orders promptly and carefully filled. 
Mrs. Geo. Chandler 
HAPPINESS 
Co, 
TREMONT BOYLSTON STS. ONE THING 
BOSTON WHICH THE WORLD HAS 
NOT HAD ENOUGH 
OUTER 
GARMENTS 
FOR Kornfeld’s Millinery 
ANOTHER 
LADIES AND 
MISSES 
Sixty-five Summer Street 


XVIII ADVERTISEMENTS 


Berkeley Building 
e 
The Promised Land 
the wonderful books, not this year 
that, but of all the years.”"—Jacob A. Riis, Author MISS be E. MARSHALL 
piece literature, personal memoir, Gowns and Suits 
‘The Promised Land’ stands out among the 
books years, stiring, human, poignantly 420 BOYLSTON STREET 


—N. BOSTON, MASS. 


Illustrated from photographs. $1.75 net. 
Postpaid, $1.90. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., Park St., Boston Shirt Waists 


146 SUMMER STREET 


BOSTON 400 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Rooms 35-36 Telephone, Fort Hill 966 TELEPHONE BACK BAY 2839 


ROOMS 46, 


HEWINS HOLLIS The 
Furnishing Goods Outfitters for 


HAMILTON PLACE Women and Misses 
BOSTON 


16-18 Winter St. Boston, Mass. 


Harvard Trust TESTA CO. 
Art 


Central Square 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


and 


From $5.00 Year Upward 


Capital $200,000 Surplus $160,000 149 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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WANTED 


MME. 
DYER 


SUCCESSOR 
MME. PHELPS 


Custom 
Corsets 
Silk Skirts 
and 
Lingerie 


400 BOYLSTON STREET 


BOSTON 


Telephone, Back Bay 1163 


Should safeguard their money and jewelsby 
wearing the AMERICAN SECURITY 
Price cents. The only protection that 
always protects. 


Mrs. John Jacob Astor, when the Titanic 
went down, had had AMERICAN 
she would not have 
lost her $300,000 worth diamonds, 
Her jewels would have been saved, 
because she was saved. 


not your department stores, send 


AMERICAN 


SECURITY POCKET CO. 
175 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
ROOM 


HAIR REMOVED 


FROM LADIES’ 
FACES, NECK, 
BREAST AND 
ARMS 


THE ELECTRIC NEEDLE 


Guarantee cure all cases. 
Treatment produces shock 
and leaves scars. Private 
parlors. 


MRS. BOOTH 


310 Kensington Building, Boylston Street 
Corner Exeter 


Formerly with Miss Cole 


Hours 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


The progressive method 


MOVING FURNITURE 


and Pianos motor truck 
Fire-proof storage for furniture 


call 


BUCKLEY 
690 Dudley Street, Dorchester 


William Leavens Co. 


FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS 


Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Near Haymarket Square Telephone 154 Haymarket 


Chandler Farquhar Co. 
34-36 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Headquarters for Small Tools and general 
line Supplies for Machine Shops 
and Manufacturers 


MAKE SPECIALTY METAL 
AND TOOLS FOR ART CRAFTING 


Established 1835 Telephone Oxford 1140 


Special prices Lodges, Parties 
and Caterers 


BAKERY 


Wm. Jenkins, Prop. 


BEACH ST, 135 SUMMER ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Formerly on Lincoln St., under United States Hotel 


Telephone Connection 


Dr. R.R. Ellingwood 


173A TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


OFFICE HOURS: 6:30 P.M. 
Except Sundays and Holidays 


ESSELEN 


Successor Mrs. White 


Artists’ Materials 
School Supplies, Kindergarten Goods 
Children’s Novelties 
Valentines 


Easter Cards and Birthday Cards Specialty 
also Favors for all occasions 


BROMFIELD Sr., Boston, 


Wildey Savings Bank 


Boylston Street, Boston 


(Incorporated under Massachusetts Laws) 
Money deposited before 

February 

May 


August 
November 


will draw interest from that date. 


Sail Loft for Over Fifty Years 


ROBERT MILLER CO. 
AWNINGS 


Flags and Decorations, Tents and Canopies, 
New and Old Canvas Covers, Gymnasium 
Mats, Laundry Bags, Cotton Goods, Wide 
Ducks, retail. 


230 STATE STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone Richmond 823 
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ADVERTISEMENTS XXI 


YOUR MONEY MAKING Telephone Oxford 1472 
Put your savings the Malden Trust ENGINEERS AND 
Company, where they will inter- CONTRACTORS FOR 


est the first day each month and 
invested Massachusetts Savings Plumbing and Heating 


Bank Investments. are earning 143 KINGSTON STREET 
and have paid the full annual interest BOSTON 


depositors. 
PLEASANT STREET, MALDEN, MASS. Prompt and Careful Attention Repairing 


the MAN who vears ago broke 
the high prices TEAS and COF- 


THE AFTERGLOW BOSTON 


live, that when the sun 
your existence sinks night 
Memories sweet mercies done 
May shrine your name memory’s 


ALL BEST TEAS 25, 


OLD CROP 


COFFEE 
And the blest seeds you scattered, 
uality Brand 
bloom 
hundredfold days IMPORTERS BRANCH, LTD. 


17, and WASHINGTON STREET 


Telephone Connection Established 1865 
STATE STREET Wholesale and Retail Dealer 


BOSTON 


PROVISIONS 
BURLAP 1356 BEACON STREET 


BATCHELDER CO. Empire 


Manufacturers 
Laundry Machinery Co. 
Flags, Tents, Awnings, 


Wagon Covers and all kinds canvas goods LAUNDRY MACHINER 


Cotton Ducks from feet wide, for Roofs, 


other purposes 


for Hotels and 
234-240 State BOSTON, MASS. Institutions 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ter. Oxrorp 1097 ELEVATOR 


OPPOSITE PARK STREET SUBWAY ENTRANCES 


Charles Dowse 


Treasurer 


Samuel Bigelow 
President 


Bigelow Bowse Co. 
HARDWARE CUTLERY 


229 Franklin Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The 
United States Hotel 


Beach, Lincoln and Kingston Streets 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Only two blocks from South Terminal Station, and easily 
reached from North Station by Elevated Railway, and con- 
venient alike to the great retail shops and business centre, 
and also to the theatres and places of interest. 
AMERICAN PLAN $3.00 PER DAY and Upwards 
EUROPEAN PLAN PER DAY and Upwards 

Table and service unsurpassed, 
Booklet and map sent upon application. 


TILLY HAYNES JAMES HICKEY 
Proprietor Manager 


ARTHUR FARLEY HARVEY 
WILLIAM FARLEY FRED HARVEY 
TUCKER 


FARLEY, HARVEY CO. 


Importers and Wholesalers 


DRY GOODS 


141 149 ESSEX STREET, BOSTON 


Hathaway’s 
Drop Instep Shoe 


DIFFERENT—BETTER THAN ANY OTHER 
SHOE EVER DESIGNED FOR 
THIS COMPLAINT 


Besides supporting and comforting the arch 
the foot, strengthens the weakened ankles 
and allows one walk with elasticity tread. 


SHop 


NEAR FANEUIL HALL Merchants Row 


BURDITT WILLIAMS CO. 


GENERAL HARDWARE 
MECHANICS TOOLS, ETC. 


Established 1860 the famous 
Hardware Store for Hundred years” 


NEW STORE: 
HIGH corner SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON 


TREMONT ST, 
Ale 


NY 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


HOUSE ESTABLISHED 1836 


successors TO BRavrorp, THomas & Co. FINE 
Converters and Jobbers Tailors, 
DRY GOODS and 


BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Chas. Adams Paul Thomas Arthur Sparrow Good Fitting Guaranteed 


Telephone Oxford 568-1 


SOLOV-HINDS CO. COHEN AND COMPANY 


Designers and Makers 


and Gowns Cloaks and 


352 BOYLSTON STREET 694 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON BOSTON, MASS. 


One flight Take elevator 


INCORPORATED 


MANUFACTURERS WEAR SHOP 
MILLS ART DRAPERIES Coats Suits 
including 
36” Dyed and Printed Denims, Taffetas, Cretonnes furs 


Colored Burlaps, Scrims, etc. 484 WASHINGTON STREET 


322-330 Summer Street, Boston BOSTON 
LEON BAYENTZ CO. 
DUNNE CONNELL SCHNEIDER 
Dressmaking and Tailoring 
214 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. FUR GARMENTS ORDER 
HOLLANDER BUILDING Remodeling—Repairing—Relining—Cold Storage 
Expert Workmanship Perfect Fit 
WEST STREET, BOSTON, MASS 


Ask For 6TH FLooR Ter. Oxrorp 1665 
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HIGH GRADE 


The ALASKA SEAL 
and PERSIAN COATS 
Made measure 


Coats for 
Automobtle 


Furs repaired and re-made superior 
manship. Very reasorable prices. 


HENRY REBNER 


132 BOYLSTON STREET 
Boston 


Boston Mirror Company 
Manufacturers 


Plate Mirrors 


Framed Mirrors, Framed Pictures 
Mirrors Resilvered, Frames Regilded 


67-69 SUDBURY STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephone Haymarket 878 


“A stitch it time saves nine.’’ 


Back Bay 
Oriental Rug 
Works 


H. M. YACUBIAN, Prop. 


Established 1890 


Native Armenian Experts. Our Specialty, 
Cleansing and Repairing Oriental Rugs, 
Tapestries and India Shawls. 


126 Massachusetts Ave., Farragut Bldg. cor. Boylston St. 


Telephone 965 Back Bay BOSTON, MASS. 


TELEPHONE 1956 OXFORD 


LADIES’ TAILOR and HABIT 
MAKER 


Sixteen years experience with leading 
firms Boston. 


Room Knickerbocker Building 
178 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS 


SAVE YOUR LINEN 


having your work done 
Chardon St., Boston, 


Telephone Haymarket 1273 


for the Blind 


Quarterly Record their Progress and Welfare 
NATIONAL ITS SCOPE 


For advertising space and rates apply 


CLARENCE Advertising Manager 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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CHAPMAN DETACHABLE NAILED 
RUBBER HEEL RUBBER HEEL 


LOCKED that 


CORRECT POSITION OUT SHAPE 


DETACHABLE RUBBER HEEL 
tothe 
one shoe CAN NoT 


other which, PREVENTS 
RUNING OVER CHANGED 
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NEW DEPARTURE 
BANK ORGANIZATION 


The number women who have 
bank accounts our Temple Place 
Office has increased rapidly and 
their business has great 
importance this institution that 
have placed women Paying and Re- 
ceiving Tellers the second floor 
for the greater convenierice and com- 
fort women depositors who may 
prefer transact their banking busi- 
ness rooms devoted solely their 
own use. 

women depositors offer 
the unusual advantages fully 
equipped banking house, the heart 
the shopping district—a banking 
house that has been carefully ar- 
ranged throughout meet their 
requirements. 


Colony Co. 


Main Office Branch Office 
COURT STREET TEMPLE PLACE 
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